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A Documentary Analysis of Social Structure and Archaeological Setting 
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INTRODUCTION 


The study of the sixteenth-century Highland Maya 
Pokoman utilizes sources of primary data relatively 
new to ethnology. Historical documents have been in- 
frequently and versatilely employed in ethnographic re- 
search, in ethnohistorical work and in the identification 
of sites and peoples for archaeology; but few previous 
ethnographic studies have employed dictionaries as 
major sources of primary information. History is in- 
clusive: all documents of the past may be regarded as 
sources of information from which inferences may be 
drawn with respect to general inquiry or a particular 
people or problem. Selection is based upon survival of 
the documents, rather than the category into which they 
fall. 
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The Spanish-Maya dictionaries, lexicons and gram- 
mars of the sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and eighteenth- 
century missionary priests were written at the orders 
of the archibishops to provide instruction in the local 
language for subsequent priests. Prepared after medie- 
val Latin models, the dictionaries provide linguistic data 
primarily, but since definitions are seldom one word 
equivalents, they frequently include descriptions of be- 
havior, statements of attitude and value, and examples 
of usage from which extra-linguistic inferences may be 
drawn. They are treated in this study as limited field 
data. 

The additional manuscripts and documents utilized 
are of more familiar and conventional classes: 
Record Books, wills, land titles, census reports, mission 
reports, letters, and the writings of direct observers 
and early historians. Part I, The Historical Setting, 
also includes the results of published and unpublished 
archaeological reports and glyphic material. 

Data from the early documents are partial; in some 
ways they are similar to an archaeological site or series 
of sites. All of the inhabitants and informants are dead. 
Analysis, comparison, and synthesis, utilizing every 
possible source of direct and indirect information are 
required to reconstruct a picture of social, economic, 
religious, and political life. Documents, being linguistic 
statements as well, happily provide occasional descrip- 
tions and frequent expressions of opinion, so that, al- 
though fragmentary, they solve some problems of inter- 
pretation at the outset. 

This study is old-fashioned in concept; it is explora- 
tory and investigatory, not problem-oriented, excepting 
as it is a testing of sources and methods familiar to 
history but new to ethnology. The objective of the 
study is twofold: (1) to examine and synthesize the 
linguistic, traditional, religious, and archaeological in- 
formation available in order to define an_ historical 
background for the sixteenth-century Pokoman and the 
relations of the Pokoman to other Maya peoples and the 
Mexican Pipil, and (2) utilizing every source of data 
available to reconstruct and examine the and 
political organizations of the Pokoman and place them 
in a comparative historical frame. 


‘Town 


social 


EVALUATION OF DOCUMENTARY SOURCES 
The Pokom dictionaries written by Dionysius Zuniga 
were prepared at San Cristobal Cahcoh. There is no 
date in the fragments that survive, but the period of 
composition can be placed by references made to other 
missionary writers. 
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Zufiga went to Verapaz in 1597, as a pupil of the 
aged Francisco Viana whose name appears in the 
“Titulo del Barrio de Santa Ana of 1565.” After 1608, 
the year of Viana’s death, Zufliga commenced copying 
Viana’s volumes of sermons in Pokom and his linguistic 
notes. Zufiiga’s dictionaries are full of references to 
Viana’s definitions and usages. He also refers to the 
work in Pokom by Gonzales Ximeno, a sixteenth-cen- 
tury priest at Coban, who also wrote a Pokom-Spanish 
vocabulary, now lost. Adela Breton mistook Ximeno 
for Ximenez, the translator of the Popul Vuh, who 
wrote from 1695 to 1720, and placed Zufiiga’s dictionary 
as eighteenth-century. Zufiga died in 1636.1. The 
fragments of his dictionaries which Berendt obtained 
from the Prior of Cahcoh in 1869, indicate that origi- 
nally there were close to 1,200 folio pages. About 400 
are now in the Museum Library of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Peabody Museum has a photographic 
copy made by William Gates for the Bowditch Col- 
lection. 

The dictionary fragments by Zufiga contain no sig- 
nature or reference to himself by name, and his work 
has been attributed to Pedro Moran at times. Author- 
ship is easy to establish; comparison of the handwriting 
in the dictionary fragments with Zufiga’s signed copies 
of Viana’s sermons shows the same details of script. 
Moran frequently quotes from Zufiga’s work, word for 
word, often giving full credit to him. Finally, Moran 
writes in his dictionary under the word “‘Autor: . . . que 
libro es este? es libro de ensefiarse .o. para 
aprender la lengua Pokoman.... Quen es el Autor? 
Fray Dionysio de Zufiga es el Autor, Ahvan.” The 
chain of dictionaries which interlock through copying 
are Viana’s lexicon and vocabulary, 1556-1608 (now 
lost) ; Zufiga’s copy of Viana with his own additions, 
ca. 1608, (fragments extant) ; Moran’s copy of Zuniga 
with a few additions in terms of southern usage, dated 
1720 (fragments extant). Fortunately parts of Zu- 
fliga’s manuscript fill gaps in Moran’s and vice versa. 
The two combined are not complete, but provide ade- 
quate working data. 

In referring to these dictionaries, I follow customary 
procedure in dictionary references. Although both are 
fragmentary they are alphabetically arranged in both 
native, Spanish and Latin sections. In most of the 
manuscripts and documents written prior to the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, accent marks, character- 
istic of later Spanish, were not employed. Where | 
have quoted from documents in the following pages, I 
have retained archaic spellings and diacritical marks as 
they appear in the originals. 

The other documents are less difficult to trace ; most 
are direct and contemporary without complicated ante- 
cedents, such as the Town Record Book of Amatitlan, 
1552-65, the Titulo del Barrio de Santa Ana, 1565, 
Velasco’s and Ponce’s reports, and the mission report 
of 1574, by Viana, Gallego, and Cadena. 

1 Ximenez, 2: 32-33; 4: 227. 
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The early historians, however, present a difficult 
problem in tracing sources. Las Casas’ Apologetica 
can be demonstrated to have been the chief mine of 
sixteenth-century information on Guatemala and Vera- 
paz for all subsequent writers. Las Casas died ip 
Spain in 1568. The Apologetica was available in Spain 
in manuscript, unpublished until 1909, to Torquemada, 
Remesal, Geronimo Roman, and several others. They 
copied whole sections, frequently without word changes, 
sometimes reordering and condensing. Francisco Xi- 
menez quotes Roman, Las Casas’ original manuscript 
not being available to him in Guatemala. All subse- 
quent writers at times give false conclusions, having 
misread or attempted too tight a condensation of Las 
Casas. 

Although Las Casas seldom names the exact people 
he writes of, he gives the province name. His invalu- 
able descriptions of Verapaz were based upon his own 
direct observations and those of the Dominicans he sent 
to learn the languages and convert the Indians. Vera- 
paz in the 1530's, when Las Casas commenced his 
activities, included the Rabinal Quiche. They were 
in fact the first to submit to the “peaceful Conquest.” 
The next people east were the Pokoman. A simple 
comparative device shows that the people Las Casas 
refers to most frequently were the Pokoman. Quiche 
political offices included a group of four at the top who 
were the lord and his three immediate chosen successors 
in order. The Rabinal Quiche shared that type of 
organization. The Pokoman, however, had a quite 
different system: that of selection on the lord’s death 
of the most capable of his sons. Las Casas’ description 
of government and legal institutions in Verapaz include 
a full description of the Pokoman type of inheritance. 
| have, therefore, utilized the sections of the A pologetica 
on Verapaz, interpreting them as essentially on Poko- 


man institutions. The dictionary materials are in 
agreement. The parts of Las Casas that seemed dubi- 


ous have not been employed with two exceptions noted 
in context. 

The types of information available in the different 
classes of documents and the methods of utilizing them 
are presented in the pages that follow. 


PART I 
THE HISTORICAL SETTING 
POKOM LINGUISTIC AREA 
The Pokom-speaking peoples of the sixteenth century 
lived in the same towns of the eastern Guatemalan high- 
lands that they occupy today. The contemporary 
Pokoman are split into three groups isolated from each 
other by Indian and ladino Spanish-speaking com- 
munities. Following the Conquest, the Indian language 


gave way and the number of Pokom towns contracted. 
Historical documents and missionary reports permit 
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the reconstruction of the boundaries of the Pokom- 
speaking area with reasonable assurance,” excepting in 
the middle valley of the Mo.agua River, possibly the 
home of a Nahuat-speaking group of Pipil. 

The sixteenth-century northern Pokom occupied a 
relatively small, wedge-shaped area in Verapaz,’® ex- 
tending from the Chixoy River on the west, east to 
Panzos on the Rio Polochic. The northwestern apex 
of the triangle was Chama on the Chixoy; the south- 
western, Santa Ana on the same river. The southern 
boundary was a natural barrier of extraordinarily dry 
mountainous territory between the valleys of the Polo- 
chic and the Motagua. West of the Chixoy lived the 
Ixil; north and northeast the Kekchi and Chol held the 
mountains and rain forests. 

South of the Motagua Pokom-speaking 
peoples occupied a large irregular area undefined by 
natural boundaries. In the south, their territory was 
contiguous with the Xinca and Pipil; and several com- 
munities were extended Pokom islands in southwestern 


River, 


Xl Salvador, which was in Pipil hands as far east as 
the Lempa River. 

Kast of the Pokom, Chol speakers (Chol, Cholti, and 
Chorti) stretched north and south. The western flank 
of the Pokom area, north to south, contacted Ixil, 
Quiche, and Cakchiquel-speaking peoples. 

There is in Guatemala the usual difficulty in attempt- 
ing to identify speech areas with political groups. Two 
excellent examples of confusion, the Quiche and the 
Chol, are now gradually being untangled. Quiche, the 
language, was spoken by a large number of peoples, 
but the Quiche as a political unit was relatively small 
and often at war with other Quiche-speaking people. 
Frequent reference is made to the Chol nation in the 
early histories and Dominican relaciones of missions, 
indiscriminately referring to the Lacandones, the AI- 
calanes, the Chontal of Acalan-Tixchel, the Cholti, 
and Chorti. The Pokoman cannot be spoken of as a 
tribe or a single political unit in any sense. I shall, 
in a later chapter, define the political units as well as 
the evidence permits. Meanwhile, and throughout, I 
shall use the term Pokom to mean the language spoken 
by those people who call themselves Pokoman. 

The meaning of the word Pokoman defied the at- 


- See figure 1. 

3 According to Miranda, several languages were spoken in 
Verapaz and the priests persuaded all the caciques and prin- 
cipales of the pueblos and parcialidades to adopt two or three 
and give up the others. Page 20 of Miranda, Francisco, “Mem- 
oria sobre la provincia de Verapaz,” mss. in the XXXIX vol. 
of the Collection of Mufioz. The “Relacion de la Provincia 
de la Verapaz” (1544-1574), signed by Padres Viana, Gallego, 
and Cadena, reports that there were seven languages in this 
province reduced to two most common, “but there is another 
language around Golfo Dulce [Chol] which is very different.” 
(P. 8, copy in Squier Collection of Documents.) 

The major languages of sixteenth century Verapaz were 
Pokom, Kekchi, and Chol. Each undoubtedly was fragmented 
into local dialects. 
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tempts of both Zuniga* and Moran to pin it down, 
The word po means “moon” ; mam is the term for “old 
man, grandfather.” Pokom does not appear as a sepa- 
rate word defined in any of the dictionaries. It js 
possible that the word Pokoman has the meaning of 
ancestors. “Po,’ the moon, which is also called the 
old woman, grandmother, and “maim,” grandfather, 
It is more likely, however, that Pokoman simply desig- 
nates the people; Pokoman being the plural form and 
equivalent to Quiche 
(1888: 1). 

One early writer ° and two later historians ° combine 
the Pokoman and Mam in one group linguistically and 
politically. 


Pokomab as Stoll suggests 


This is probably a product of observation 
of the similar names, Mam and Pokoman, without the 
consideration of the facts that “Wam” or “Mama” js 
practically universal in Maya languages with the generic 
meaning of ancestor and old man; and that the Mam 
and Pokoman are widely separated geographically, the 
Pokom in the eastern highlands and the Mam in the 
western. 
THE DIALECT QUESTION 

The area north of the Motagua and east of the Chixoy 
Rivers, Verapaz (Tocolotlan or Tezulutlan), was rela- 
tively peacefully subdued by Las Casas’ Dominican 
missionaries. The Pokoman south of the Motagua 
participated in the bloody struggle with Alvarado. 
Subsequent to pacification, the Pokoman lands were 
variously administered ; Verapaz remained the property 
of the Dominicans alone and other Spaniards were not 
permitted to live there; the rich Motagua Valley was 
a crown colony; south and southwest of the Motagua 
the Pokom were under the encomienda system, and 
some were in church pueblos. 

These events of conquest and early government may 
account for the later separation of the Pokom into two 
dialect groups, so-called Pocomchi in the north and 
Pokoman in the south. Prior to the early eighteenth- 
century writers, Ximenez and Pedro Moran, the dialects 
were regarded as the same language. Thomas Gage, 
who preached in Petapa, Mixco, Amatitlan, and Pinula 
(1632-1637), learned the rudiments of the language in 
Verapaz where he visited Francisco Moran at Coban. 
Subsequently, Gage perfected his knowledge at Petapa 
in preparation for preaching. He gives both terms, 
Pocoman and Pocomchi, as synonyms of each other.‘ 
When he left Guatemala, traveling secretly into El 
Salvador, Gage spent a short time at Chalchuapa,* one 
of the Pokom islands in the Pipil-speaking district. 


4“Pokomchi: el lenguage o idioma de nro pocomchi de quien 
tratamos, no he podido saber quiera significar en esta lengua 
este Pocom ni los mas viejos me saben dezir que signifique y 
los mismo de otras mucho lenguas.” 

5 Vasquez de Espinosa, 1948: 33 (1571-1574). 

6 Fuentes y Guzman, 1883: 2: 166; Juarros, 1823: 166-169. 

7 Gage, 1702: 416, 477. 

8 Gage, 1702: 416: “being Pocomanes, who spoke the Pocon- 
chi or Pocoman tongue.” 


Vi 
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He found the Indians delighted that he spoke their 
tongue. 

Diego Zufiga wrote his dictionaries and copied the 
sermons of Viana ca. 1608 at San Cristobal Cahcoh in 
Vera Paz. He says that Pocomchi is the language or 
tongue (chi) of the Pokomanes.® He discusses several 
of the Pokom towns south of the Motagua, and at no 
time defines another dialect. 

When Pedro Moran prepared his “Pokoman’’ dic- 
tionaries in the 1720’s at Amatitlan in the south, he 
had before him a copy of Zufiga’s work.’° Moran’s 
major contribution to our knowledge of Pokom lies in 
copying most of Zunhiga’s work, word for word, noting 
occasional differences in southern usage. In order to 
distinguish his labors from Zufiga’s, Moran names the 
language Pocoman. In view of the relative paucity and 
minor character of differences in usage which Moran 
notes, there seems to be little value in distinguishing 
northern and southern Pokom languages. 

Ximenez, also writing in the 1720’s, uses Moran's 
terms, Pokoman in the south and Pokomchi in Verapaz, 
apparently without any direct knowledge of the Indians 
and their language. The terminological division was 
further emphasized in 1788, when Guatemalan word 
lists were collected by resident priests and sent to 
Spain.'! The Verapaz list was headed “Pocomchi,” 
the southern “Pocoman.”” The differences in the lists 
actually are no greater than those frequently found 
between two contiguous Quiche or Mam-speaking 
towns, or lists collected from the same place by two 
linguistically unsophisticated auditors. 

Writers subsequent to the eighteenth century use the 
1 southern terms, Pokomechi and 
hem as distinct dialects. 

Andrade’s linguistic texts, recorded in the 1930's, 
indicate that there is sufficient twentieth-century differ- 
ence to class the Verapaz and southern languages as 


separate northern an 


Pokoman, and treat t 


two dialects, though still mutually intelligible. Spanish 


has cut the southern Pokom area to a fraction of its 
former size and Quiche and Kekchi have spread in 


Verapaz at the expense of Pokomchi. 


POKOM LINGUISTIC RELATIONSHIPS 
Otto Stoll classes Kekchi with Pokom in his Pokom- 
gruppe ‘* on the basis of close linguistic similarities. 
While these are slightly greater than the similarities to 
Chol, the language of peoples north and east of the 


“Pocomchi: este sefior idioma Ienguage pocoman.” “Chi- 
Dicesse por lenguage, idioma, Pocomchi, castillanchi: el len- 
guage idioma de pocom, el lenguage idioma castellano.” Zufiga. 
1 It is unlikely that Moran had the original at Amatitlan, for 
Berendt was given the fragments of Zufliga’s original manu- 
script by the prior at San Cristobal Cahcoh in 1869. Stoll, 


1 Lenguas Indigenas, 1788. Anon., 1949: 107-158. 

12 Stoll, in Etnografia de la Republica de Guatemala, 1938: 
124-125, cites lexical evidence and Abbe Brasseur’s opinion for 
classing Chorti as a Pokom dialect. 
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Pokom and Kekchi, they are no more pronounced than 
the resemblance of Pokom to Cakchiquel. 

I shall not add to the seven or eight now available 
another classification of linguistic relationships of Maya 
family. The Maya languages and dialects must receive 
thorough linguistic study before an accurate classifica- 
tion can be made. All of the major Maya languages 
are extremely close in relationship, sharing an enormous 
common lot of base morphemes and basic methods of 
word and sentence formation. The distinction often 
made between Lowland and Highland languages is 
confused, with members of each class topographically 
out of place. While Mason’s division of Mayoid and 
Quichoid avoids this altitudinal division, it does violence 
to the several languages which merge into both cate- 
gories. The linguistic map (fig. 1) therefore lacks 
broader categories than languages, and, in the placing 
of boundaries, ignores Manuel Andrade’s comment that 
in Guatemala a linguistic map should show speech 
areas softly fading into one another." 


THE PIPIL PROBLEM 


A number of Americanists suspect that the rich 
middle stretch of the Motagua Valley had a Pipil- 
speaking population in the sixteenth century. This 
Pipil group apparently split the Pokom area into north- 
ern and southern groups. The evidence for Pipil 
settlements was assembled by Brinton in 1887." 

Palacio’s letter of 1576, states that the Tlacacebatleca 
language was spoken at Acacevastlan.% The name 
Tlacacebatleca appears to be the full Nahuat version of 
the name Acacevastlan, the first, an ethnic or linguistic 
designation and the second a place name with the initial 
“tl” dropped. Juarros places the Alaguilac language 
in the same spot and gives no support for his statement 

13The following Pokom terms for other languages are listed 
by Zuniga and Moran. 

Ixilchi—es la lengua ixil de la sierra de Zacualpa, ixiluinak— 
los indios de aquella sierra. 

Kakchi—llaman a la lengua de Coban y Chamelco, y Ilaman 
Quekchi lengua de negros. 

Kakchiquelchi—la lengua de los pueblos comercanos de Gua- 
themale de allia redonda. 

Quichechi—el idioma y lengua del Quiche de Zacualpa. 
Quiche lah uinak-hombre montes. 

Cholvinak—gente de tierra caliente, lenguage—cholti 1. chol- 
chi. Cholyuk-puede significar tierra de aquella nacion de los 
Choles. 

14 Brinton, 1887: 24: 366-377. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg (1858: 2: 145) says in a footnote that 
at the town of Acatzahuatzlan, begins the country of the Pay- 
aqui (among the Mexicans) and cites /sagoge historico, chap- 
ter 4. The anonymous historian however actually states that 
the country of the Yaqui is in the Corregimiento de Chiquimula 
which also includes the remains of Copan, chapter 4, 194. The 
lsayoge historico mentions Casaquastlan in an impossible con- 
text; “Pedro de Alvarado went to the province of Casaquastlan 
and fought with the Indians of Taxisco (a Xinca town con- 
siderably south of the Motagua) whom he could not pacify so 
Ibid., 203. 


1 


he went on into San Salvador.” 
15 Squier, 1860: 20. 
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changing the name.’® Brinton found in addition to 
these early notations, entries on four manuscript folio 
pages from the Acasaguastlan town book, 1610 to 1637, 
written in a Nahuat dialect, two nineteenth-century 
collections of Nahuat words from old inhabitants and 
late nineteenth-century informes from the municipal 
judge of Chiquimula and the parish priest of San 
Agustin Acasaguastlan. This would appear to be in- 
disputable demonstration that there was a pre-Conquest 
and historical Pipil-speaking settlement in the middle 
Motagua Valley. 

There are, however, two alternative interpretations 
of this evidence: (1) the Pipil of the middle Motagua 
were settled there immediately subsequent to the Con- 
quest, and (2) the Acasaguastlan district was bilingual, 
Nahuat and Pokom. 

Several groups of slaves taken in the course of con- 
quest were resettled in new areas. Salama was popu- 
lated, or repopulated with slaves taken in Alvarado’s 


conquest, most of them Pipil.‘’ Los Esclavos was 
similarly established.** 
Mexican speaking settlements were also founded 


shortly after the conquest by the placing of Alvarado’s 
Mexican auxiliaries. The Indians of Santa Inez, near 

16 Juarros (1936: 69-71) actually separates the two towns 
Acasaguastlan, San Cristobal, and San Agustin, saying the first 
spoke Alaquilac and second Mexican. 

17 Pineda, 347; Stoll, 1938: 2-13, Termer, 1936: 110-111, 
Sapper, 1936: Karte II, in defining the ethnographic and lin- 
guistic groups of sixteenth century Verapaz make the Tzalama 
basin Pipil. Zufiga and Moran discuss Salama as follows: 

“Tzalam ha. el pueblo de Zalama en el valle tomado del quiche 
chi que le llama assi y pienso que quiere dezir tabla de rio, o 
casa del cepo |. carcel. porque en el quichechi, tzalam dize tabla, 
y dize el zepo chokpa tzalam metan lo en el cepo, y ha es rio, 
agua y casa ut sic cochi ha en casa esta. 1. en la orilla dei rio. 


y el nro pocomchi no dizen tsalam por tabla ni por cepo sino 
tsilam, infra. el. ha. lo dizen por agua y por el rio no por la 
casa a esta llaman pat. supra. y si tsalam ha quiere dezir tabla 
de rio diremas aca tzsilan ha, y si quiere decir carcel 0 casa de 
esta el cepo dira tsilam pat, y casa de tablas que tambien puede 
eso dezir el tsalam ha que devian de usar casas de tablas.” It 
thus appears to have been a Quiche-speaking settlement in pre- 
Conquest times. Three other resettled communities have con- 
fused the interpretation of Highland Guatemalan ethnography. 
The site of Rabinal was unoccupied, apparently, at the time of 
the Conquest. Las Casas brought remnants of dispersed popu- 
lation from western Verapaz to the site, where they dwelt with 
the gathered and condensed Quiche-speaking Rabinaleb from 
the hills between Cubulco and Xoyabah (Ximenez, 1: 195-196). 
The towns of Sacapulas, San Marcos, and Chama on the Chixoy 
River were settled with mixtures of peoples of different lan- 
guages from the mountains. El Chol, not far from Rabinal in 
the Chixoy Valley, constituted a community of Lacandon Chol 
resettled in the seventeenth century. 

18 “JT J4manse aquellos indios esclavos, porque realmente lo 
fueron de los espafioles ellos y otros muchos, recien conquistado 
la tierra, quando no estaban las cosas tan asentadas ni con tan 
buen Orden como agora estan, y un presidente [Cerrato] de la 
Audiencia de Guatemala libert6 mas de diez mill dellos y los 
poblé en diversas partes, y de aqui se quedaron con aquel nom- 
bre, hablan la lengua mexicana corruptor, que se llama lengua 


pipil....” Ponce (1586), 1952: 21. 
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TABLE 1 


LINGUISTIC ATTRIBUTIONS OF MIDDLE 
VALLEY TOWNS 


MotTAGUA 


Pipil Pocom Chol or Chorti 


Salama? 

San Cristobal 

Acasaquastlan!?4 
San Agustin! 24 
San Geronimo? 
Chimalapan! 
Usumatlan! 
Tecolutan! 
Tocoy? 4 


San Geronimo? 
Chimalapan?‘ ' 
Usumatlan?4 
Tecolutan? 
Tocoy? 


San Geronimo?® 


Usumatlan? 


Tocoy’ 
1 Brinton, 1887: 367. 

* Stoll, 1938: 2. 

3 Villacorta, 100-101. 

* Sapper, 1936: Karte II. 


Amatitlan, were descendants of Tlaxcaltecas;** Alote- 
nango was Mexican. Perhaps Uzmatec auxiliaries were 
settled at Usumatlan in the Motagua Valley. 

Brinton apparently based his attribution upon the 
informes of the judge and priest and the Mexicanized 
town names. Stoll combined direct observations and 
inquiry with Palacios’ and Juarros’ statements.  Villa- 
corta used a 1922 census report and direct inquiry. 

In the course of excavation and survey of the middle 
Motagua Valley, Kidder and Smith found no evidence 
of “Pipil” remains. Since the work in western Hon- 
duras and extreme eastern Guatemala,”° the locale of 
a Pipil group, definitely showed late Mexican type 
pottery, incensarios and other material, we would ex- 
pect to find some archaeological trace if the middle 
Motagua Pipil were in that area in pre-Conquest times, 
and not people resettled after the Conquest. 

The second alternative interpretation, that the Middle 
Motagua Valley was bilingual, is documented as fol- 
lows: 

None of the writings of the early missionaries men- 
tion the language of the important mission centers of 
San Geronimo or San Agustin Acasguastlan. The two 
references to the area which give indication of Maya 
language are in Zufiga’s Pokomchi dictionary: “Valil 
is the town of Cazehuaztlan”; and Moran, “A/ualil, 
those of the pueblo of Cazehuaztlan, which is called 
Valil.”’ 

It is quite extraordinary that there is no reference 
to the towns of the Motagua Valley in the accounts of 
the Conquest and pacification of Guatemala. There is 
one possible explanation: these towns were a part of 
that “fourth great district” “which paid tribute to no 
one” *? under the cacique Cazhualan. The revolt of 


19 Fuentes y Guzman, 1932: 1: 240. 

20 Strong, Kidder, and Paul, 1938. 

“1 Juarros, 1883: 437. “Ahval (or ahual) dize cazique, senor, 
rey.” Zufiga also notes under the entry, Val: “es tambien 
nombre y significa el Auanillo; el auantador anteponiendole, ah 
(ahual).” This raises the possibility of the title meaning “He 
of the fan,” and reminds one of the vases of Chama which show 
fans in the hands of principal personages. 
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Petapa, Pinula, and Amatitlan, towns surrendered by 
Cazhualan to Alvarado upon his arrival, caused civil 
war, presumably among the Pokoman, which was settled 
only when Alvarado returned from the Conquest of 
Cuzcatlan and aided Cazhualan.** 

Considering the Spaniards’ very uncertain spelling 
in the sixteenth century, particularly of words in a 
foreign tongue, there is a remote possibility of connec- 
tion between the cacique’s name, Cazhuallan, and the 


district of Acaseguastlan; the spellings of the early 
writers are listed below: 
Zicazahaztlan Pineda, 1549: 350. 
Cacaguastlan Velasco, 1571-1574: 37. 
Acaceuastlan Palacios, 1576: 21. 
Cazehuaztlan Zuniga, ca. 1608. 
Cazabastlan Fuentes y Guzman, 1932: Tom 2: 


242 (ca. 1686). 


Cazehuatzlan Moran, ca. 1720. 


The tenuous possibility is perhaps augmented by the 
dictionary references of Moran and Zufiga. 

There is considerable evidence that the Pokoman 
were either a mixed people or bilingual or both. Sev- 
eral southern Pokom towns have distinctly Nahuat 
names which were pre-Conquest, not handed out in the 
wholesale renaming of Guatemalan towns by the Mexi- 
Mita, Mixco, Petapa, Pinula are good 
examples. Gage, in in Chal- 
chuapa in El Salvador, one of several islands of those 
people in the midst of Pipil country. Finally, the 
manuscript town record book, 1559-1562 (72 folios), 
of San Juan Amatitlan is (18 folio 
(14 folios), and Spanish (21 folios). 
Francisco, ahicib, racun Don Juan ahval 
son of Don Juan, Lord 
if not trilingual. 
Acasaquastlan could 


Ama- 


can auxiliaries. 


1637, found Pokoman 


written in Pokom 


on Pinil 
pages ), Ip 


The S 


(Francisco, 


‘ribe, 
writer or secretary, 


or Cacique), was clearly bilingual, 
from 


oman town book 


Brinton’s four paragr: 


phs 


be duplicated from the Pok 
titlan. 

There are a names recorded in 
neither nor 
\loran, for several years, 
mention a Pipil population intermixed or neighboring. 
Nor is there that lipil were resettled 


post-Con 


few Nahuat family 
record book. But 


both of whom preach d there 


the Amatitlan Gage 


any evidence 
\matitlan. 
that Nauatl was a trade language 
ughout Guatemala is not sufficient to account 
for the use of Pipil in the important and strictly local 
town seal books 

There is no evidence that a combination of Pipil and 
Pokoman was effected by a Tipil conquest. Nor did 
the Pokoman caciques claim kinship with the Toltee— 
as did the Quiche, Cakchiquel, and Tzutuhil. 

I would suggest in view of the evidence that the 
Pokoman and Pipil were intermixed in El Salvador and 
southeastern Guatemala in pre-Conquest times; that 


uest 
Sapper’s theory 


used thro 


1809: 441, Milla, 175, Fuentes y Guzman, 1: 270. 


Juarros, 
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the Pokoman maintained a numerical linguistic supe- 
riority in Guatemala which they lost in El Salvador. 
leaving in that area a few remnants like Chalchuapa. 
In this event, the “Pipil” of the middle Motagua Valley 
would be actually bilingual Pokoman-Pipil with the 
possible addition of resettled Mexican auxiliaries,” 


HYPOTHESIS ON THE ORIGINS OF THE 
HISTORICAL POKOMAN 

Several separate lines of evidence, no single one 
sufficient in itself, are below combined in framing an 
hypothesis of the history of the Pokom. These will be 
taken up in the following order: (1) Traditions and 
legends. (2) Pokoman calendar and religion. (3) 
Archaeological evidence. 


HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


Despite the interpretation of the Abbe Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, it is apparent from close examination of the 
Popul Vuh and the Annals of the Cakchiquel ** that the 
Pokoman did not accompany the Quiche peoples on 
their wanderings from Tulan. Fuentes y an %5 
and subsequently Juarros *° state that one of the Quiche 
progenitor-brothers was assigned the Mam and Poko- 
man to govern. This statement is a parcel with the 
identification of the Mam with the Pokoman and dis- 
regards the fact that they lived on opposite sides of the 
Guatemala Highlands and clearly had for 
time. 

Ximenez, ca. 1720, 
Pokoman migration: 


Guzm 


long 


some 


makes two statements concerning 


.... los indios Pocomanes y Ponconchies, unos que habitan 
los pueblos que hoy hay cerca i ‘Guatemala, que son Ama- 
titlan, San Crist6bal_Petapa, Mixco, Pinula y Chinautla, 


y otros que estan en la Provincia de Ver ipaz que son San 
Cristobal, Santa Cruz Tactic, Tucura y Tamahum, que 
poco antes de la entrada de los espafioles de aqueste Reino, 

salieron porque ya no cabian en la Provincia de Cus- 
catlan que hoy se llama San Salvador. A fe que hoy 


cupieran esos y muchos mas segun esta despoblada, 


20) 
segun 


Pedro 


consta del pleito que los indios del pueblo de San 
Sacatepéquez tuvieron con los de Mixco sobre el derecho 
de unas _— que Ilamaban Yampuc, que yo he visto... 


idvent dizos de la Provincia de Cus- 
catlan y que los situaron y les dieron tierras en que vivir a 

's por no dar fuerza con esta gente al Rey 
Guatemala con quien estaban en guerras 
conservandose la mas parte hasta hoy de aquestos indi IS 
Pocomanes en la Provincia de Cuscatlin en los pueblos de 
Chalchuapa, Mita y otros muchos.** 


dicen que estos sen 


espaldas de ello 
Teepam 


3 A well-documented instance of a sixteenth-century bilingual 


community is Petatan in Huehuetenango where both Jacalteca 
and Nahuat were spoken. Ponce, 91. 

“4 Recinos and Goetz, 1953. 

25 Fuentes y Guzman, 2: 166. 

6 Juarros, 1823: 163. 

27 Ximenez, 1: 69. On p. 77, Ximenez says that Yampuk 
was taken over by the Pocomanes, two, or at the most three 


kings before the coming of the Spaniards. Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo was cncomendcro of both groups of Indians at the time 


of the appeal for settlement. 
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The altercation of Pokoman from Mixco with the 
Cakchiquel over the Yampuc lands does not appear as 
such in the Annals of the Cakchiquel. The Annals, 
however, report alliance and falling out between the 
Cakchiquel and Pokoman, and at one point the people 
of Mixco are “annihilated” by Cakchiquel warriors.** 
The Yampuk affair seems to have taken place shortly 
before the Conquest. This evidence of late continued 
expansion by Pokoman towns is matched by the 1565 
Titulo de barrio del Santa Ana de San Cristobal Cah- 
coh.” The original of this document written in Pokom 
does not include accounts of wanderings which appear 
in an early seventeenth-century copy. The Pokoman 
of the barrio Santa Ana of San Cristobal Cahcoh 
traveled into Chol territory and settled for some time in 
lands given them by the people of Acala; final settlement 
at Cahcoh was subsequent to the Conquest. 

These movements of relatively small groups of people 
were not at all exceptional but were typical of many 
of the highland peoples. The later portions of the 
Popul Vuh and the Annals of the Cakchiquel are filled 
with descriptions of new settlements, some permanent, 
others temporary.°° : 

Brasseur de Bourbourg identifies the Vukub Amak, 
“The Seven Tribes,” of the Popul Vuh and the Annals 
of the Cakchiquels as the Pokoman.*t The Seven 
Tribes are not a consistent entity, however. On some 
occasions they appear to be associated with the Poko- 
man, on others they may be identified with members 
of the Quiche-Cakchiquel-Tzutuhil migration group. 

Since on their return from the first trip to Nacxit 
for investiture, the Cakchiquel encountered settled, 
powerful and hostile Pokoman, it appears definite that 
the Pokoman were solidly established in Guatemala 
well before the Conquest. Ximenz’ account of the 
Pokoman’s recent arrival from El Salvador is then not 
an accurate statement, but represents a ‘condensation 
of time in legendary account. 

The Annals of the Cakchiquel contain a statement 
of considerable interest in view of the Pokom name, 
Vall, for Acasaguastlan. ‘They came before the sons 
of Valil, the sons of Tzunun, they came before Meuac 
and Nacxit, who was truly a great king.”’ * 
Immediately after their investiture, the Cakchiquel 

. then . . . found themselves with those of Nim 
Pokom and those of Raxchich, whose country is called 
Patzaktzuy. The Pokom displayed all their gifts and 


“ 


“8 Recinos and Goetz, 1953: 99. 

*° A photostat of the original document is in the Bowditch 
Collection at Peabody Museum. A later copy was found at 
San Cristobal by Sr. V. A. Narciso, who made a Spanish trans- 
lation from the Pokom. Sapper published the texts of the docu- 
ment and the translation, 1904: 2: 373-381. 

°° The lowlands undoubtedly witnessed similar  shiftings. 
Scholes and Roys, 1948: 10: 45-47, demonstrate like drift 
among the Chontal of Acala-Tixchel. 

‘1 Brasseur de Bourbourg, 1861: 207. 

*° Recinos and Goetz, 1953: 64. In his Pokom dictionary, 
Moran says that Nakxit is the name of one of their idols. 


danced their dances. . . . But the seven tribes watched 
them from afar.” ** 

In Pokom, Ahval or ahual means “lord, prince” ; 
ahualil, “those of Cazehuastlan” (Moran). The Ixil 
use the cognate, Bal (father), today as a reverential 
term of address to men of power and position; and 
modern calendrical priests are entitled Valvashteesh.** 
The implications of the statement in the Annals of the 
Cakchiquel place the residence of Nacxit contiguous 
with, or within, Pokom territory, and provide a link 
between the Pokom name of the town Acasaguastlan 
and the lords from whom the Cakchiquel sought the 
ceremony of investiture. 


POKOMAN CALENDAR 


The calendar, that important and conservative Meso- 
american agricultural and religious preoccupation, pro- 
vides a heavy weight in the balance of relationships and 
history of a Maya group. The documentary data on 
the sixteenth-century calendar of the Pokoman are 
meager. Neither Zuniga’s nor Moran’s manuscripts 
contain more than a few notes on counting time and 
between them there are but four umal (twenty-day 
month) names,*° given with the dates of occurrence 
in the Gregorian year. There is, however, an undated 
manuscript calendar in Kekchi *® with sixteen month 
names and the five nameless days noted in the Christian 
vear.** 

Table 2 lists the names of the old Kekchi calendar, 
the twentieth-century Pokoman names, those of the 


33 Recinos and Goetz, 1953: 66. 

Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg questioned the Indians at 
Rabinal in 1856, and was led to the site of Nim Pokom, two 
leagues northwest of modern Rabinal. The sites Cakyuk and 
Zamaneb, towns of the Quiche Rabinalab, are also in the near 
vicinity of the modern town; 1925: 211-212. Nim Pokom is 
almost due west of Acaseguastlan (Valil).- Late pre-Conquest 
invasion of Pokom and Ixil territory by Quiche-speaking people 
is documented by the Rabinal Achi (1862: 22, 26, 35). The 
modern Ixil also provide a note on Quiche domination. When 
Lincoln discussed visiting the Lacandones with his Ixil friends 
in 1940, they expressed dubious concern and inquired “are they 
of the count of Tecum?” (Last Quiche King) Lincoln’s Field 
Notebook, 6, 1940. 

34 Lincoln, Field Notebooks, 1940. 

35 The foot of the last page of Moran’s dictionary reads “La 
quenta de los meses que usauan, y aun oy los usan hallaras en 
la foja siguiente.” 

36 Thompson thinks that this may be a Chol calendar because 
the name Yax is not spelled Rax (Thompson, 1950: 106). 
The text of notations on planting, harvest and saints’ days is 
Kekchi, with, according to Diesseldorf, a few Chol words mixed 
in. Gates obtained the document from Lanquin, a Kekchi town 
in Alta Verapaz. Gates, 1932: 1: (2): 70. 

87 Gates published a transcript of this calendar in the Maya 
Society Quart. 1 (1): 29-32, 1932. He says it bears the date 
1804. A close examination of a photograph of the manuscript 
shows a numerical notation of five digits, in completely different 
ink and handwriting opposite October 16. I do not see how this 
inscription can be construed the date of the manuscript. Judg- 
ing from the handwriting and the style of spelling, the manu- 
script was written in the sixteenth or possibly early seventeenth 
century. 
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Sirti Kekchi | ~ m a | Pohuen Cakchiquel Quiche 
16th Century | 16th Century (?) 16th Century Gates & Termer | Sapper 17th Century } 18th Century Ixil 
Pop Jul 16 Jul 14 Kanhalam Jul 16; Kanjalam | Rucab Mam | Ucab Mam _ | Huiki 
Uo | Icat Aug 3 | Petcat Aug 3-23 | Makux Aug 5 | *Makux | Likinka | Liquinca Petzetz’ki 
Zip Chacat Aug 23 Kaseu Aug 25 | Nabei Tokik | Ucab Kucham 

| Liquinca 

Zotz’ Sep 12 Sep 21 Kanazi Sep 14} Rucac Tokik | Nabe Pach | Tchotzcho 
Zec | Cazeu Oct 2 |[Cazeu]”~ ~~ —*|| Kanahal Oct 4 | *Kaseu | Nabei Pach | Ucab Pach | Pactzi 
Xul Chichin Oct 22) [Tzikin Kih] Tzikin Kih Oct 24 | *Tzikin Kij | Rucan Pach | Tzizilakam | Tzikin ki 
Yaxkin | Ianguca Nov 11 IK|| Mox Kih_ Nov 13) | Tzikin Kih Tziquin Kih | Yaxki 
Mol Mol Dec 1 | Mol Dec 1-20)| Tik txehk Dec 3 | Cakan Cakam Mol 

| (Kaxik Lah Kih) 
Ch’en Zihora Dec 21 | [Tzi] Yax Dec 28 | Ibotan | Botam | Tzijep 
Yax Yax Jan 10} [Yax] Jan 9 || Sac Jan 17) Yax Kaktic | Nabe Zih | Kohki 
Zac Zac Jan 30) [Zac] Tzi Feb 6 | Sak Izcal Ucab Zih | Talcho 
Ceh Chac Feb 18 Kchip Feb 26/| Kchip Pariche Rox Zih Nimcho 

| (Tzapi Kih) 
Mac Chantemat Mar 11 | [Chantemak] Chantemak Mar 18 | Chantunak | Tacaxepual Chee | Chentemac 
Kankin | Vroziniu Mar 31} [Uniu ] Uniu Apr 7 | Unihu | Nabei Tumuzuz | Tequexepual | Onchil 
Muan Muhan Apr 20| Muan Apr 20- | Muuan Apr 27| Muhuan_ | Rucab Tumuzuz} Tzibap Muen 
May 9 

Pax Ah qui Ku May 10 Cham May 17 | Kcham Cibixik Zac Xetki 

| (O’ki) 
Kayab Kanazi May 30 | Canazi Jun 4-23| Sak-kojk Jun 6 | Kanasi Uchum Tzhab A’ki 

(Tzibal rech) 
Cumku Olh Jun 19} [Ohl] Ohl Jun 26| *Ojl Nabei Mam Nabe Mam | Mama’ki 
(Uayeb) (Mahi y Kaba 
Jul 9-14) 


1 Thompson, 1950: 106. 

2 Kekchi Calendar, ca. 1600, mss. 

3 Tk period, Petcat and Canazi from Zuniga; ol and Muan from Moran, brackets indicate probable month names based on com- 
parison of lists 2, 4, and 5. 

* Termer, 1930: 394-395; Gates, 1932: 75-76. Vicente A. Narciso supplied identical lists to Gates and to the newspaper, “La 
Republica,”’ afio, XVI, II Epoca, 1906, from which Termer copied. The dates occur with both lists. 

5 Sapper, 1904: 412. Narciso gave this list to Sapper. * indicates rearrangement in-order. 

6 Calendario Cakchiquel, 1685, mss. 

7 Calendario Kiche, 1722, mss. 

8 Lincoln, Field Notebooks, and 1945: 118, 110, 111. Excepting for the placement of O’/, which is still accurately counted, 
the month names are chosen from Lincoln’s several lists and placed by comparison and at my discretion. 


the uinal names were nearly forgotten and confused.® 
The same is true of the lists of month names which 
Lincoln obtained among the Ixil on the western flank 
of the Pokoman.*® Five of the Ixil names are similar 
to the Pokoman and Kekchi. 

The first comparative list in table 2, the 
names shared with the Kekchi 


contiguous Cakchiquel, Quiche, and Ixil, and the low- 
land Yucatec, for comparative purposes. 

Three of the Kekchi month names are identical in 
name and calendrical position to the Pokoman of Zuniga 
and Moran, and the fourth Pokoman name contains the 
same root, cat, as the Kekchi month for the 
Gregorian position. Further confirmation of the close 


Y ucatec, 
calendar, 


same 
shows six 





identity of the calendars of the two peoples is found in 
three lists of Pokoman month names dating from the 
early twentieth century, provided by Sr. Vicente A. 
Narciso, a school teacher at San Cristobal Verapaz. 
Eight names in Narciso lists are the same as those in 
the early Kekchi calendar. 

Narciso’s lists show considerable variation. The 
first (column 5 in table 2), published by Sapper,** is 
short five names and gives a different order. Clearly 


38 Sapper, 1904: 412. 


possibly seven (the seventh, Jac and Chantemat, the 
terminal “t” is “c”’ in the late Pokoman lists), and 
four, possibly five, with the degenerate and _ chaotic 
Narciso lists. 

The month names of the Quiche and Cakchiquel show 
none in common with the Yucatee and one with 
the Pokoman, Tzikin Kih, bird time. Both Quiche and 

39 When Tax, Rosales, and Goubaud made a flying survey 
through the highlands in 1944, they obtained an accurate list 
of day names at Santa Cruz but no month names. 

10 Lincoln, 1946. 


only 


n- 
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TABLE 3 
Day NAMES 











POKOM 

YUCATEC! ——$_——— — Ix1L4 QUICHES 

Gates? | G.R.T.3 
Imix Mox Mox | Imux Imox 
Ik | Ik Ik | Ikh* | Ikh* 
Akbalf Nakawal Acabal | Akbal | Akhbal 
Kan* Kat Kat | Katch Kat 
Chicchan Kan | Can Can Can 
Cimi KXemej Cime Camel Ceme 
Manik Kiej Kih | Tche* | Ceh* 
Lamatt Kanil Kanil | Kanil | Khanil 
Muluc* Toj | Toh | Tcho | Toh 
Oc Tzi Tzi | Tchii | Tzih 
Chuen | Watz | Batz Batz Batz 
Eb Ej | Th | E* | Ee* 
Bent Aj | Ah Ah | Ah 
ix” Ix Ix [hx lix 
Men Tzikin Tzicin Tzikin Tzikin 
Cib Ajmak Ahmac Ahmac Ahmac 
Caban Noj Noj | Noh* | Noh* 
Etz’nabf Tijox Tihaj | Tihax | Tihax 
Cauac* Kojok Cahuc | Cauoc | Caoc 
Ahau Aj-pujm Ahpu Hunahpu | 


Hunahpu 


* Yearbearer days. 

t Indicates the days which began the year throughout most of 
the Maya area in the inscriptions. These same days are cur- 
rently yearbearers among the Chuj and Jacalteca and served the 
Tzentzal and Tzotzil Maya in the sixteenth century. 

! Thompson, 1950:68. 2? Gates, 1932:75. %Goubaud, Rosales 
and Tax, 1947: 149,151. 4 Lincoln, Field Notebooks, 1939-1941. 
’ Calendario Kiche, 1722, Mss. The Cakchiquel manuscript of 
1685 presents the same list. 


Cakchiquel lists have the month Tequexepual in com- 
mon with the Mexican calendar, and the Cakchiquel 
shares an additional month [.rcal (/xcalli) with Mexico. 
The Pach months may be adopted from the Mexican 
Pachtli. The lists of the Quiche and Cakchiquel are 
in other respects very similar to one another and quite 
as different from all other highland calendars as from 
the Kekchi or Pokoman.*! 

On the basis of comparison of the old Kechi, the 
modern Pokoman and the fragments from Zufiga and 
Moran, I suggest the partial reconstruction of the 
sixteenth-century Pokoman calendar as shown by the 
names in brackets in column 3 of table 2. 

The twenty day names, presented in table 3, are like 
the Ixil and Quiche and do not here require comment. 
They differ from the Yucatecan mainly as translations 
of the same ideas into different dialects.*? 

The calendrical features of greatest importance to 
the present argument are structural; the relative posi- 
tions of identical names in Pokoman and Yucatecan 
calendars, and the beginning points of the year. 


*1 The other known highland Maya calendars, Chuj, Tzentzal, 
and Tzotzil lists, are not presented here. Thompson, 1950: 106, 
gives them and discusses their relationships fully. 

‘Thompson has thoroughly examined the meanings of day 
and month names of Middle American calendars; 1950: 66-119. 


In every case, the Kekchi and Pokoman months of 
similar, or identical names, occur in the same position 
with relation to each other as they do in the Yucatecan 
calendar. 

There is also, if two-day account be taken for prob- 
able differences of yearbearers, identity in the point of 
the beginning of the year of the Kekchi calendar with 
the Yucatecan. The Kekchi calendar commences its 
year on July 14.** 

Of the four months given by Zufiga and Moran 
which concur with the Kekchi in name three also concur 
with the Kekchi in the Gregorian dates. Petcat, Mol, 
and Muan are all in perfect agreement with the same 
months in the Kekchi calendar. Zufiga’s Canazi, June 
4-23, is out of step with the Kekchi, Kanazi, May 30. 
There are tv possible explanations: Zuniga was in 
error, or the year commenced with Canazi, and the five 
nameless days immediately preceding offset the dates. 
Considering the extremely close relationship between 
the Kekchi and Pokom calendars and their strong 
Lowland character, I hesitate to say that Canazi began 
the Pokom year.** Of the peoples neighboring, only 
the Ixil commenced their year at a comparable date. 
The Quiche and Cakchiquel diverge markedly. On 
the north, and northeast, both the Kekchi and Chol 
calendars commenced in step with the Yucatecan. 

The Ixil, Mam, Chuj, and Jacalteca year calendars 
are in agreement, placing the beginning of the year 40 
days earlier than the Yucatecan, Chol, and Kekchi. 
The Quiche and Cakchiquel calendars, both having 
month names in common with the Mexican calendar, 
agree with no other Maya new year date. The Quiche 
commence the year 20 days earlier than the Yucatecan 
according to the Manuscript Calendar of 1722,4° and 
the Cakchiquel 120 days earlier (Manuscript Calendar 
of 1685). There are additional and sometimes con- 
flicting statements by historians with respect to the 


43 Since the Maya year without leap days slips one day back 
every four years, the Kekchi and Pokoman calendars were 
stopped in their tracks by the Spaniards. The “freezing” of a 
sliding calendar seldom coincides with Conquest but appears with 
the strong hold of the missionaries. The modern Chuj, Jacal- 
tecan, Ixil, and Mam calendars continue in their pre-Conquest 
style, slipping a day every four years. In a number of areas 
where the indigenous day names and numbers survive in a 
continous 260-day round, the native year is completely lost in 
favor of the Gregorian Christian year. See Miles, 1952. 

14 The lists of months given by Narciso are seriously con- 
fused. The new year date of December 28 is not one which can 
be projected back to the sixteenth century with any certainty. 
It has obviously been revised to Christian chronology. But 
Narciso’s evidence is insufficient to demonstrate wactner or not 
the calendar is frozen into the Gregorian year. In a paper 
presented to the International Congress of Americanists, I 
showed that the least stable part of the Maya calendar was the 
month names. Their order and even existence is disrupted and 
lost long before any change occurs in the 260-day ritual calen- 
dar. The count of the year itself, with eighteen unnamed units 
may continue accurately after the loss of the month names. 

45 With the exception of Quiche-speaking Santa Catarina 
Ixtauhuacan where in 1854 they commenced their year on 


May 10. 
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beginning of the year among the Quiche and Cakchiquel. 
None of these bring the two calendars in agreement 
with other Maya new years. And since the year count 
has apparently given way to the Gregorian calendar 
there is no opportunity to check the early data against 
modern survival. 

The data for the Highland Maya Tzentzal and Tzotzil 
are mid-nineteenth and twentieth century; and, while 
they were still counting an agricultural year of 365 
days with named month units of twenty days each, the 
calendar is demonstrably degenerate having a floating 
uayeb (five-day terminal period) which was not stably 
located in the year. 

Excluding the modified Quiche-Cakchiquel calendars, 
and the modern Pokoman and Tzentzal-Tzotzil as 
broken down by Gregorian influence, we can define two 
Maya calendars based upon divergent points of begin- 
ning the new year. These may be called Highland 
and Lowland, and are determined by a forty-day differ- 
ence in the new year. 

Several writers have speculated about the reason for 
this difference in new year’s date, usually offering an 
agricultural-planting-time explanation. Since keeping 
the beginning of the year consistent with planting time 
would require frequent revision of the new year cele- 
bration, this explanation is not plausible. 

The fact that the 260-day ritual calendar is found in 
exact day for day agreement throughout Mesoamerica *¢ 


46 The case for correlating 12 Kan 1 Pop to July 15, 1553, 
O.S., the year Landa describes, is stronger than Thompson 
states. In 1952 (Miles, 280-281), I presented the collected 
correlated tzolkin dates for twelve surviving Maya calendars 
representing six linguistic groups (Ixil, Quiche, Tzutuil, Chuj, 
Jacalteca, and Aguacatec). Two additional towns, both Mam 
(Todos Santos, reported by Maud Oakes, and Santiago Chi- 
maltenango reported by Charles Wagley, 1949), are correlated 
in day name but no longer employ the thirteen members essen- 
tial to the 260-day count. These dates are in agreement with 
the Conquest period calendrical notations from Quiche and 
Cakchiquel counts, with Aztec, and with 12 Kan, July 15, O.S. 
in Yucatan. 

In the 1952 paper I made two errors of interpretation which 
resulted in correlating the Maya dates to the Gregorian day 
immediately subsequent to the correct Gregorian correlate. 
The basis of this error lay in the individual ethnographic re- 
ports by LaFarge, from Jacaltenango and Santa Eulalia, and 
by Lincoln from the Ixil area (microfilmed notes). Both of 
these writers give several dates discrepant internally by one 
day; so that, without other evidence, dates may be selected to 
suit one’s persuasion. From examination of Lincoln’s original 
field notebooks the discrepancies in his microfilm (1945) can 
be resolved. The conflicts in LaFarge’s published dates were 
mitigated when he wrote J. E. S. Thompson, quoting his own 
field notebook. These inquiries corrected seven of the twelve 
correlates. 

The second error of interpretation was the assumption that 
the tzolkin dates from the remaining five towns were correlated 
to the period of entry, at sunset, and therefore were current on 
the subsequent Gregorian day. This assumption brought all 
of the dates into agreement and resulted in a one-day error. 
Chart IV, column 3, p. 281, 1952, should show all calendars 
correlated to March 11, 1939, instead of March 12. 

It is very unfortunate that the published ethnographic reports 
contain errors in this important matter, which is completely 
consistent in all of the numerous surviving calendars. 
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and that all data available indicate an annual calendar of 
eighteen named twenty-day periods plus an unlucky 
terminal five-day period in all of Mesoamerica demon- 
strates the calendar in this form to be extraordinarily 
ancient, very considerably prior in origination and 
diffusion to the earliest sculptured dates. 

The evidence of a consistent intertribal tzolkin is 
strong support for the assumption of an unbroken Maya 
count through the Long Count and into the Short Count 
to the Conquest. If this be assumed, then Pop, the 
first month of the year in Landa’s time was also the 
first month in the earliest Maya inscriptions; and the 
difference of forty days between the beginning points 
of the Highland and Lowland years must have been the 
product of a pre-Classic shift. 

It is my hypothesis that the Mam, Jacalteca, Chuj, 
and Ixil calendars, commencing the year forty days 
earlier than the Lowland type, represent the conserva- 
tive retention of the pre-Classic Maya calendar, and 
that the Kekchi, Manche Chol, and Yucatecan calendars 
represent a Classic Maya innovation. This hypothesis 
finds possible support, without causal explanation, in 
the hieroglyphic calendrical inscriptions. 

Two Maya month glyphs contain the simple cross 
as regular elements, Pop and Kayab. Two others the 
tun sign, Par and Cumku (see fig. 3). These pairs 
of uinals are forty days separate from each other, not 
counting the uayeb of five days. Caso has identified 
the simple cross as indicator of the year in the Monte 
Alban Proto- and Early Classic inscriptions.** Thomp- 
son defines it as a symbol for water, something precious, 
blue and “‘cognate” with the Yax element for new, or 
green in Maya associations.** In view of the tun ele- 
ment, indicator of the close of a 360-day period, in Pax 
and Cumku, and the concurrence of the close of the 
Highland year with the Par, and its beginning with 
Kayab, | suggest that coincidence cannot explain the 
correspondences: the occurrence of the simple cross 
and the tun element in Kayab and Pax is indicative 
of an earlier calendar,*’® fragmentarily noted in these 
otherwise inexplicable glyph elements, surviving only 
in the conservative mountain highlands. 

It is very interesting to find that several Maya 
calendars show evidence of treating forty-day units in 
a special way. The modern Jacalteca divide the year 
into forty-day units which they term “feet of the 
year.” °° The feet of the year are structurally defined 
in the annual count by the recurrence of the year bearer 
every forty days with a number one higher, so that 10 
Akbal is followed in forty days by 11 Akbal. Thomp- 
son cites a part of the Chumayel in which the “foot- 

47 Caso, 1947: 28-29. 

48 Thompson, 1950: 252. 

49 The kan cross as a symbol for blue or green, possibly the 
early color for the south (Thompson, 1950: 112, 252), and as 
indication of the beginning of a new year fits nicely with the 
fragments from Guatemala which show south as the world 
direction of the year bearer of the current year (Ixil). The 


Kekchi map (fig. 4) is oriented to the south. 
50 LaFarge and Byers, 1931: 158. 
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lic. 3. Diagram of uayeb shift. 
day periods which are named. 
uinals are confused and disrupted. The diagram 
steps” (40-day periods) of the year were measured, 
indicating the lowland use of the concept.** 

There is indirect evidence of the importance of forty- 
day units in the uinal names of the calendars of the 
Quiche and Cakchiquel. Both have paired month 
names: first (Nabei), second (Ucab); the Cakchiquel 
has four sets, and the Quiche three sets and a group of 
three matched names making a unit of sixty days. 

Lincoln gives a hint of the forty-day unit among the 
modern Ixil. “40 days after opening of year celebra- 
tion more important than first of year’ (Field Book 6, 
1941). Whether this is simply a foot of the year or 
some reflection of the Lowland calendar’s date of new 
year is impossible to determine. Lincoln makes no 
other statement about forty-day periods. 

There appears to be no relation of the feet of the year 
or any other dividing unit to the Pokom /k period of 
110 days that Zufiga defines, September 21 through 
January 9. 

The year bearers, the day lords who carry the year 
and influence all events within it, are an important 
religious and structural feature of the calendar. With 
a 365-day year measured in periods of twenty named 
days, four out of the twenty will automatically begin 
successive years. These four days I shall call a “year- 
bearer pattern.” Three different patterns, differing 
from each other by one day, were in use among the 
Maya peoples in the sixteenth century. The Yucatec 
Maya employed the Kan pattern, the Chuj, Jacalteca, 
and Tzentzal the Akbal pattern and the Ixil, Quiche, 
Cakchiquel, and Mam the /k pattern (see table 3). 

Other Mesoamerican peoples shared two of the Maya 
patterns. The Aztec and Mixtec had the Akbal pat- 
tern; the Tlapanec, Zapotec and Cuicatec the /k pat- 
tern.°? 

Classic Maya calendrical inscriptions do not give 


°! Thompson, 1950: 248. 
*? Thompson, 1950: 127. 


The spacial divisions are not intended to represent accurately the twenty- and five- 
The Lowland uinal names have been used for convenience since the available lists of Highland 
was devised by Heath-Jones. 


indication that the yearbearer, first day of the 365 day 
count, any importance. Structurally year- 
bearers were a feature of the calendar and must have 
been observed with rituals similar to those described 
for the rest of Meso-America both in the Conquest 
writings and modern ethnologies. The Maya codices 
picture ritual activities connected with the new year. 
Although the evidence is not conclusive, it seems 
probable that the yearbearer pattern of most of the 
Classic Lowland Maya was the Akbal. The Dresden 
and Paris codices also show this pattern, while the 
Tro-Cortes has the Kan pattern of the Yucatec of the 
Conquest. The Kan pattern was an innovation intro- 
duced in Campeche by 9.12.0.0.0 which spread over the 
northern area.°** Thompson thinks that the Manche 


was of 


‘Chol probably kept the Classic Akbal pattern although 


there is no statement about yearbearers in the short 
report ** on the calendar. Without knowing the exact 
Gregorian year to which a native year is correlated, 
and in the absence of direct statement about the year- 
bearers, it is impossible to state certainly what year- 
bearer pattern was in vogue. Thus the Manche Chol, 
Kekchi, and Pokom yearbearer patterns are unknown. 

It seems probable in view of the close correspondence 
of Pokom day names with those of Maya peoples using 
the /k pattern, that the Pokom and also the Kekchi 
used the same /k pattern.*® 

An explanation for these one-day variations in year- 
bearer patterns is difficult to find. Thompson offers 
a possibility in confusion between the “seating” day 
immediately antecedent, and the yearbearer itself." 
Such an explanation, however, raises the possibility of 
having two sets of yearbearers in the Central and 

°3 Proskouriakoff and Thompson, 1947. 

*4 Scholes, 1946: 215-221. 

55 Certain day names appear only with the Jk pattern in 
Guatemala: Hunahpu, Ts1. 


56 Thompson, 1950: 128. Thompson offers this in explanation 
of the Jk pattern among the Ixil. 
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Southern Maya areas in the Initial Series period, the 
Ik pattern falling on O Pop, and the Akbal on 1 Pop. 

The final scrap of calendrical data from Pokom is 
an indication of a twenty-year period. The term for 
year was hab, and both Zuniga and Moran give hun 
may, a period of twenty years. Moran wrote a section 
on counting time and discusses the may as the unit of 
their ages. Neither Zuniga nor Moran give the terms 
katun or tun for units of time. 

The Cakchiquel and possibly the Tzutuil and Quiche 
used the term jun may for twenty units of four hundred 
days each in a strictly vigesimal count apparently unique 
in Mesoamerica. I think it doubtful that such sharp 
observers as Zufiga and Moran would have missed 
noting so unusual a count as a four hundred-day “year.” 

Although there is no indication that hun may equalled 
one katun, there is a suggestion that Pokoman acquaint- 


TABLE 4 


POKOMAN Gops AND NAMES FOR GODS AND SPIRITS 


Zufiiga Moran Las Casas 


Aque! 


Hunahpu? Hunahan” 


Hunahpu 


Hupu® Hupu 
Hun Cheven, hun Tat Huncheuen 
Ixchel! Ixchel4 Xchel!! 
Itzam‘ Itzam* Xtcamna! 
Tzacol Vitol*® Tzacol Vitol*® 
Kauil Hulen Cavil? Cavovil'? 
Hulen Chok 
Mam** Mam* 
Kak Tepeu® 
Tepeu 
Tatab® 
Nakxit8 


Xulail Uxlal® 
Cys 
Exbalanquen" 


1 “*Highest idol they had, invoked as we do the name of Jesus 
who is supreme. The Kekchi say, Aquei.’’ This name may be 
connected with the 16th Kekchi month name, Ahqui ku. 

2“One of the most principal idols.”’ 

3 A contraction of the name, Hunahpu. 

‘Ixchelltzam, written without separation. 
Xchelitzam, also 

4a Lords of the mountains. 

4b “When they speak of God, our Lord, in order to say Creator, 
The common mean- 


Moran 


writes, 


Former, they use both terms—Tzacolvitol.”’ 
ing of both terms used individually is ‘“potter.”’ 

5 “Said anciently of God.”’ 

6 “Name of demon.” 

64 Given together as one god by Moran. 
are the same. Tatab is the plural form 

7 Hul, means cave or hole. 

8 “The name of an idol in their antiquity.” 

9“ Tnfernal spirits’; Xula, is the term for infierno according to 
Zuniga. 

Probably a misspelling for Hunahpu. 
of Xchei and Xtcamna. 

1 P. 619. 

2 “Superior to all.”” P.619. Probably the same as Cavil. 

13 “Tn other languages, Chi, Cavil, Maran.”’ P. 627. 

144A devil who came to Coban; introduced human sacrifice. 
Coban has one of the mouths to infierno. P. 619. 


Hun Tat and Tatab 


With Huncheuen, son 
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ance with the lowland style of counting influenced the 
formation of units greater than one year. 


NOTES ON GODS AND RELIGION 


There is very little direct information about the re- 
ligious beliefs, practices and gods of the Pokoman. 
Zuniga and Moran supply several names with the brief 
comment “es nombre del idolo en su antiquedad,” and 
some terms for priestly offices. Table 4 is a compila- 
tion of the names for gods from Zufiga, Moran and 
from Las Casas, who wrote on Verapaz but not spe- 
cifically the Pokoman. 

Most notable in the list are Ixchel and Itzam(na), 
They do not appear among the numerous gods and 
appelates of gods in the Popul Vuh, Annals of the 
Cakchiquel and Title of the Lords of Totonicapan. 
They are prominent Lowland Maya dieties. Las Casas 
says that Itzamna and Ixchel were divine husband and 
wife who produced thirteen sons, the older unnamed, 
the youngest Hun ahan and Hun Cheuen. Hun ahan 
and Hun Cheuen were especially worshipped by all 
artisans because they cleverly made the sun and moon 
and planets, fire, water, the earth, and people.*’ 

According to Las Casas, the famous Xbalanque of 
the Popul Vuh was cast as an adventurer in Verapaz. 
He claimed to have descended to hell via one of the 
entrance caves near Coban and made war on the king 
and people there. When the people of Verapaz did 
not receive his return with fiesta and song which he 
wanted, he went to Guatemala where he was properly 
feted. It was Xbalanque who introduced human sacri- 
noe. 

Hunahpu, Xbalanque’s brother and partner in the 
Popul Vuh, is noted in the Pokom dictionaries as “one 
of the most principal idols,” but neither Zufiga nor 
Moran cites Xbalanque. 

Only one of the appelates for the creator gods is 
mentioned in the manuscript dictionaries: Tzakol Bitol 
is given by Zufhiga and Moran as a term formerly ap- 
plied to God. Although Tzakol Bitol occurs frequently 
in the Popul Vuh it was also a Lowland Maya term. 

Zuniga’s notation, Aque (Kekchi, Aquei), “the 
highest god they had, invoked as we do Jesus,” is 
unaccompanied by additional statement.*® The term is 
possibly related to the name for the sixteenth month 
name of the old Kekchi calendar, Ahqui Ku. Ku isa 
Yucatec and Chol term for god; and Las Casas gives 
Cu as a god in Verapaz.®° Another possible association 
of Aque is with one of the terms for calendar priests 
and sorcerers given by Zuniga, Las Casas, and Torque- 
mada.*t The forms, Ahoquen, Ahcque, and Aheque, 





57 Las Casas, 619. 

°8 Tbid., 330. 

59 Adela Breton, 1917: 547, says that this is an unnamed god. 
The writing is faint and difficult but the name is definitely 
readable as “Aque.” 

60 Las Casas, 627. 

61 See table 5. 
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differ slightly in spelling, probably a product of manu- 
script interpretation, but not in significance. All are 
given definition of sorcerer; and Las Casas * adds that 
he is a counter of the days. Torquemada’s statement ® 
is a slightly modified copy of Las Casas. All report 
that the Ahcque had a pact with the devil. 

That the mountains were deities is evident in the 
quote from both Zuniga and Moran: 


El Mam solo, dizen que es un zerro grande que esta 
entre San Chamelco y Tucurub q(ue) alias llaman Xucaneb, 
y un ruido amanera de trueno sordo que suele hazer de 
bajo de tierra que oiras algunas vezes en San Cristobal, 
que viene de hazia el oriente, dizen que is el Mam que 
suefia ..., Y quien es ese Mam? responden que el zerro 
dicho Xucaneb, y pienso que le engafian, porque yo he oido 
este mismo ruido en San Miguel Tucurub y que viene de 
mas arriba hazia el oriente de hazia el golfo.®* 

Tovilla’s account of the Manche Chol, ca. 1633, in- 
cludes the statement that Mam was one of their prin- 
cipal gods,®* and Thompson, writing on the Chol Maya 
of British Honduras, reports that a whole class of gods 
were called Mam; gods of the mountains, underground, 
thunder and lightning.* 

Las Casas describes a number of rites, including 
divination, confession of sins, and bird and human 
sacrifice, connected with curing from Verapaz. There 
is no indication of particular practices peculiar to the 
Pokoman in his account; clearly they conformed to 
the general well-known pattern of Maya rituals. 

Two accounts of burial, one in a tomb and one in 
an urn are worth detailed presentation for their archaeo- 
logical and historical implications. 

Fuentes y Guzman wrote about customary practice 
at Petapa in the Southern Pokom area: 


But as soon as the doctors gave notice of danger |to 
the lord’s life], the first care was to renounce the kingdom 
to the first son, charging him with the good treatment of 
the subjects and the reward of their captains and coun- 
cilors.... Then no one more is permitted to enter to salute 
him [the lord] no matter how immediate in relationship 
(for he prefers to die alone and in tranquility) ; with him 
in that time were only the doctors and men servants. ... 

As soon as he was dead, the first thing that keepers 
and gentlemen of his chamber did was to hand over the 


body ... and they bathed it and purified it with decoctions 
of aromatic herbs and flowers, without using other cere- 
mony or unguent to preserve the body from decay... . 


They dress him afterwards in rich and figured clothes, in 
the style that he wore in life, with the same insignia which 
he wore reigning; and in this manner, they place him on 
a platform above figured tapestries of beautiful colors... . 
There was a large guard of lords and principal men, 
through 2 days. There was weeping of his women in turn, 
wailing over the corpse. And in this time all sorts of 
people were permitted to enter and see him. 

At the entrance of night, at the close of the 2 days, they 
cleared away the palace and in the quiet of night they go 

6° Las Casas, 626. 

83 Torquemada, 2: 390. 

64 Zufiga and Moran. 

85 Scholes, 1945: 219. 

86 Thompson, 1930: 57-60. 


forth with the corpse to the place of burial, assisted in this 
by a great number of lords and principal men and followed 
by a great concourse of people of the pueblo. 

The sons of the lords with great finery went before; 
they carried on their shoulders mantles and mats with gold, 
silver, crystal and other stones, and plumes of the quetzal, 
parrot,;macaws and other birds, and foods of maize and 
meat, and not a little fuel, to enter with the dead man, 
because they said it was important that nothing be lacking 
in the other life for a great lord. At the least the fuel for 
a fire was excused, ... In this way a great procession was 
formed with many of their priests, who were those who 
placed him in the tomb. . . . After ceremonies and words 
of farewell by the priests, they place him in the tomb... . 
They had prepared a great olla of earthenware . . . and 
this was placed in the hole which was very large. They 
placed within it the corpse and the jewels and the plumes; 
the rest they placed round about the urn, and they covered 
it with a flagstone and promptly filled in the pit with earth. 
Above it they raised a little mound, more or less high 
according to the status of the dead man and this is made 
of stone and mud.... 

When this was finished with great ceremony of mournful 
songs, they made a small statue or a large one of the buried 
lord; with another group of ceremonies . . . they placed it 
with great veneration on the top of the mound and there 
offered it flowers, incense, sacrificing to it birds, rabbits 
and small animals; ... it remained a sacred site from that 
day. In this Way, if it were a king or a lord, the burial 
site was an adoritory, because they attributed deity to the 
statue, thinking that as he had governed in life, he cared 
in death for their property and temporal goods. But if it 
was the tomb of a principal man, it became a place of 
refuge, where delinquents were sheltered, believing [the 
dead| were able still to be their intercessors with the king 
as they were when living.® 


Las Casas described burial and tomb construction in 
Verapaz in the northern Pokom area: 


When it appears then that some lord is dying, they had 
ready a precious stone which they placed at his mouth when 
he appeared to expire, in which they believe that they took 
the spirit, and on expiring, they very lightly rubbed his 
face with it. It takes the breath, soul or spirit; to make 
the ceremony and to keep said stone, was a principal office, 
and no one had it but a person of the most principal of the 
pueblo or of the house of the king, for whom all held great 
reverence, because the stone was esteemed as a divine 
thing and thus they named him “man of God,” as though 
they said the man had been transformed into one of the 
gods already made divine, and through this erroneous idea 
they offered sacrifices to these stones at certain times. 

When he [the lord] stops breathing they immediately 
dispatched messengers to all the towns subject to him and 
to those other lords that they had as friends making known 
to them the death and that they waited to bury him until 
such and such a day. ... They dressed him in the best 
clothes and richest blankets that he had, adorning him with 
certain jewels of gold and stones that he had left and set 
aside, so that they buried these with him, because the rest, 
being already come near death, he had divided among his 
sons and wife, and brothers and relatives. They placed a 
dais where they seated him, for thus he was to be buried. 
For the day of burial all came who had been called; and 
from the friendly lords came the lord or brother of the 
lord or other person of authority and brought a slave (male 
or female, or both) and clothes and some pieces of gold to 
adorn the body of the dead man, each according to his mind, 


67 From Fuentes y Guzman, 1: 1932: 265-267. 
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consoling the living and showing the weight and grief that 
all his servants and friends had had at the death. 

All the things that everyone had brought were put to- 
gether and they placed them over those he already had, and 
thus, well dressed, with many folded mantles and decorated 
with his jewels, they placed him in a box made of stones 
or wood, with a cover, in which he was carried seated 
cross-legged. ‘This box they placed in the tomb, which was 
a grave or hole made in the top of a mountain or on the 
mountain heights. Then, placing the lord within, they 
killed the male and female slaves that they had to go to 
serve. With the men laborers they placed their gear and 
implements for farming, and with the hunters, for hunting 
their bows and arrows, and so with the rest. With the 
women were the stones for grinding maize, pots for cook- 
ing and preparing food, the vessels for drinking, plates, and 
bowls. The lord. placed in the tomb, his face toward the 
south (held by them as more fortunate than the north) 
they put around him all the dead servants. Afterward 
they filled the hole or tomb with earth, except for a little 
bit. . . . Afterward above the tomb they made an altar a 
cubit high, of lime and stone well whitened, on which they 
commonly burned incense and offered other sacrifices. 

When there was no box or coffin of stone or wood they 
made the tombs in this manner: they made a great hole; 
the earth thrown outside, in the walls they excavated mak- 
ing in them a cave, and there they put in the bodies seated, 
and then they filled the hole, in such a way that no earth 
fell on the face of the dead. 

In some places they gave burial to the dead who were 
well known kings, in this manner: they cremated them 
and of the ashes and relics, that remained, they formed a 
body made with great skill. It was with gold wire (as 
thick as may be made with iron) they made ligaments of 
all the limbs; they formed and connected the toes with the 
same thread, and on each they put an emerald or other 
precious stone. The same on the fingers of the hands and 
in all the joints, and in the point of the nose they 
placed marvellously joined stones. . . . These little bodies, 
thus made, they placed in their boxes of stone or wood, 
if they were of persons trom whom the country had had 
some benefit of liberty or notable government and received 
great common good, they held them in great reverence, 
and made them sacrifices when and as they offer them to 
their idols. 

All the said ceremonies were common to all, great and 
small (when they take the spirit or breath with some 
stone) each one according to his estate, and that which the 
friendly lords did for other lords when they died, the same 
did the relatives or those of his family for a dead man, 
and thus they bring garments and jewels, each one accord- 
ing to his ability. They bury them seated and with care 
that no earth covers the face, and with the face turned to 
the south. 

Among them were certain sorcerers who had the office 
of throwing lots on the hour and the day and the place of 
burial (and the other things of importance that they wished 
inquiring the will of God or gods)... .* 


The little figures recall Landa’s description of small 
statues into which were put the ashes of the dead 
lords.®® Possibly Las Casas was describing a Lowland 
practice for he says: “in some places,” although he 
includes it under the heading of Verapaz. 

The dictionaries provide a few terms directly relevant 
to religious ritual. Moran gives: “Cahm: el sacrificio 


68 From Las Casas, 629-631. 


6” Landa, 1941: 131. 
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TABLE 5 
PRIESTLY OFFICES 


Ah mai! 

Ah zi! 

Ah zacumvach? 
Ah quih? 

Ah halik? 

Ih cam Cavil® 
Ah itz 

Ah kakzik# 

Ah var? 

Ah oqueu® 
Ahcque (aglatul)® 
Aheque’? 


1 Moran; ofrendor, who presents gifts to God. 

2 Moran; adivino: ah zacumvach—he of the white countenance: 
Ah quih—he of the sun; Ahalical—the chant of the sorcerer. 

3 Moran; cargador del idolo and also, the priest of their gods. 

4 Moran; el hechizero .o. brujo, el o ella. 

5 Zuniga; plotter with the devil; this word is also listed with 
aiga’s words for adversary, pursuer, persecutor. 
*Casas, 626, brujo, and counter of the days. 

’ Torquemada, 2: 390, practitioner of witchcraft who has a 
pact with the devil. 





de sangre, que hacian antiquamente, que se sacuan 
sangre y la ofrecian.” This term resembles one for 
a ceremony of bird sacrifice among the modern Chuj 
and Jacalteca, cahampal.*° LaFarge has pointed out 
the resemblance of cahampal to the bird sacrifices pic- 
tured in the Dresden Codex.*! Zufiiga’s term for sacri- 
fice is Pucuh; and the altar of sacrifice is Tekal. 

Las Casas writes that although the people gather for 
their fiestas and ceremonies, work is not prohibited on 
them.?* 

Tabu as an adjunct of ritual is attested by the term 
Auaz, from Zuniga: “something prohibited to have, 
make, do, to say, to take, to look at or to eat; a prohibi- 
tion; something forbidden as sacred.’ These tabus 
were certainly common to all people at the end of year 
uayeb period and were probably personal and individual 
at times of life crises. Tabu was also certainly con- 
nected with the nagual, the guardian animal spirit of 
each person, correlated with the day of his birth. 

Table 5 is a listing of names or titles of priestly offices. 
The most important source is Moran; most of the cor- 
responding pages of Zuniga are lost. 

Without definite indication of the ranking of priestly 
offices in the dictionaries I have ordered the list roughly. 
Although far from complete, it indicates that among 
the Pokom there was a fine subdivision of religious 
duties and functionaries. The rituals over which the 
first six presided can only be conjectured. All certainly 
were well educated in calendar and myth; the Ah qui 
probably was a calendrical specialist. The Ah mai and 
Ah si apparently officiated in public sacrifices, while 
the Ihcam Cauil perhaps actually carried the figures of 

7° LaFarge, 1947: 121-122: 
177-178. 

“1 LaFarge, 1947: 122. 

72 Las Casas, 626. 


LaFarge and Byers, 1931: 144, 
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the gods in processions Las Casas mentions.7* The 
seventh, the Ah itz, was undoubtedly the ancient 
counterpart of the modern Ah itz, consulted by in- 
dividuals of every rank for private divination, curing, 
and witchcraft. It was the only office open to women, 
and probably had prerequisites similar to those for 
modern brujos of illness, cure, and dreams. The re- 
maining five offices were apparently closely similar to 
the Ah itz. Las Casas and Torquemada note that the 
Ahceque or Aheque were consulted by lords and princes 
for witchcraft against enemies and for counter-magic 
to preserve their own good health.** All practitioners 
of witchcraft were undoubtedly trained in defensive 
counter-magic as well. 

Although it is short, the list of religious offices is 
considerably longer than any that can be gleaned from 
other Highland Maya sources, and implies stratification 
of offices and development of religious practices and 
duties perhaps beyond the level of neighboring High- 
land peoples. 

Moran's listing of Nacxit as a god is dubious. 
Nacxit as a title associated with ruling power was 
widespread in the Maya-speaking area. It provides 
ample opportunity for speculation since the Quiche and 
Cakchiquel recognized the suzerainty of an individual 
called Nacvit. The presence of the term in Moran 
perhaps implies that there were more Nac.vits than 
Quetzalcoatl and his heirs. 

Aque, the highest god, is apparently unique to the 
Pokoman and Kekchi and tends to set them apart. 
The rejection of Xbalanque, so important to Quiche 
mythology, implies a lack of community with the domi- 
nant Highland Maya people. Considering the promi- 
nence given Itzamna and Ixchel, best known from 
Yucatecan Maya traditions and absent, so far as I can 
determine, from all other Highland Maya rosters of 
gods, the Lowland affinities suggested by the calendrical 
data are strengthened. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


Of the numerous archaeological sites associated with 
sixteenth-century and modern Pokom-speaking towns, 
only a few have been investigated, and none have been 
thoroughly examined. There is also the usual problem 
of attributation of the archaeological sites to a particular 
ethnic group. 

In a few instances the Spanish chroniclers described 
an 'n“ian town with sufficient accuracy and detail to 
identity the ruins. In other cases the modern Indians 
fortunately still know the names of ruined towns; théir 
persistent secret worship at sites keeping the old name 
fresh. These aids unhappily do not suffice for naming 
all of the late sites and it is necessary to guess at the 
identity of the pre-Conquest inhabitants, utilizing gen- 


"3 [bid., 466. 
"4 [bid., 626; Torquemada 2: 390. 
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eral information on the distribution of peoples and the 
reduction patterns of the Spanish. 

There were two main types of Indian town, the 
tinamit, usually fortified and populous, and an outlying 
dependent hamlet of variable size.*° The tinamit was 
both a residential and military settlement and custo- 
marily was the seat of a local lord. Hamlets were 
dependent upon the ftimamit, and often composed of 
widely scattered dwellings. 

Neither of these community types was satisfactory 
to the Spaniards. The tinamits were too crowded and 
inaccessible, frequently placed with defense in mind on 
the crowns of eminences, on jutting spurs of land over- 
looking valleys or rivers. The hamlets scattered the 
populations too widely for easy administration and 
conversion. Indians induced or forced to come to- 
gether at a site of the Spaniards’ choosing were very 
difficult to hold. They slipped away into the hills and 
returned to their scattered hamlets.*® The Spanish 
priests had old towns and altars destroyed to prevent 
dispersal but the problem was still unsolved in the 
eighteenth century.” 

Archaeologists are appropriately wary of defining the 
sixteenth-century population of a site excepting in the 
few instances in which historical records are completely 
clear. For those sites which are unquestionably within 
a speech area well defined at the time of the Conquest 
and which demonstrate an extremely late or Conquest 
period occupation, I will make an attribution of ethnic 
group. Sites near the border of speech areas I will 
attempt to define, utilizing historical records and tra- 
dition. 


NORTHERN SITES 


Shook made a survey of sites around Guatemala 
City.** Pre-Classic and Classic occupations tied into 
the Kaminaljuyu series; post-Classic is defined by his 
survey. One site, Chinautla, provides the base for 
comparison and association of other post-Classic sites 
within the sixteenth century Pokom linguistic area.” 

Chinautla *° was built on a piece of valley floor iso- 
lated by the weathering of deep barrancas so that only 
a narrow tongue connects it with the valley floor proper. 
Shook found defense walls built along the entry path 


75 Settlement patterns will be discussed in Part II. 

76 Milla, 1882: 2: 88-93. 

77 Informe del P. Fr. Manuel Maria de la Chica, 1819: 46-51. 
78 Shook, 1952. 


0° Titentes y Guzman (1883: 2: 49-55) writes an exciting 


tale of conquest in which the Chinautecos, allies of the Pokoman 
of Mixco, first defend and then betray the Mixco secret cave 
escape hatch to the Spaniards. Fuentes y Guzman mistakenly 
attributes to the Chinautecos a Rabinal ancestry. Although the 
Rabinal Quiche pushed their lines to the Urran valley, southwest 
of Salama (Ximenes, 1929: 1: 196), and occupied the mountains 
between Cubul and Joyahbah, the people of Mixco, Yampuk, 
Chinautla were Pokom-speakers. Moran notes Pokom usage 
common to Petapa, Mixco Chinautla, Pinula, and Amatitlan. 
80 Shook, 1952: 12-13; and personal communication. 
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at intervals. There is a second trail into the site, up 
a very steep, narrow defile. 

The site itself is large, having several ceremonial 
groups and dozens of mounds surrounding plazas. 
There is apparently only one ball court of late open-end 
type. Buildings were coated with thick plaster. Pyra- 
mids which provided support for twin temples have 
battered walls and double stairs. 

Ceramically Chinautla is distinguished by a _ red- 
and-black-on-white pottery which Shook names Chi- 
nautla Polychrome. This pottery, now recognized at a 
number of sites, is consistently the latest pre-Conquest. 

Earlier periods at Chinautla are represented by a 
small sample of Amatle and a few pre-Classic items. 
The major occupation on the basis of survey was late, 
post-Classic. 

Montana,*! a site southeast of Kaminaljuyu, is situ- 
ated similarly on a tongue of valley plain nearly sur- 
rounded by barrancas. Local building materials were 
used in the construction of pyramids and low platforms 
around plazas. Heavy bush impeded identification of 
special structures. The surface collection of sherds 
include Chinautla Polychrome, placing Montafia and 
nearby San Vicente as late post-Classic. San Vicente 
is a small site similarly located and constructed, possibly 
a dependency of Montafa.*? 

Mixco Viejo, the scene of Fuentes y Guzman’s story 
of battle and betrayal, is located considerably north 
and west near the confluence of the Rio Pixcaya and the 
Motagua. The defensible height carries ruins of ma- 
sonry remarkably like Rabinal and Chinautla Poly- 
chrome pottery. The Yampuk colony of 
were Mixquefios. 

Near Rabinal, the large site named Chuitinamit was 
very likely the old Pokoman center, Nim Pokom.** 
Chuitinamit ** functioned as a_ fortress, ceremonial 
center and town. 


Pokoman 


Smith reports eight groups and more 


81 Shook, 1952: 20-21. Montafia, although it is in the six- 
teenth-century Pokom area, cannot be identified with a definite 
town. Possibly its population was moved to one of those towns 
after the Conquest. Another relatively small unreported fort 
site on Lake Amatitlan (Shook, personal communication) hav- 
ing terraces and Chinautla Polychrome may have been one 
of the five pueblos brought into Amatitlan (Ximenez, 1929: 1: 
484 ff.). 

82 Shook, 1952: 27-28. 

83 Abbe Brasseur de Bourbourg in 1856 was guided to the 
site by local Indians who told him it was Nim Pokom. 

84 Smith, 1947; 184-185. 

The people of Rabinal, according to Ximenez, 1929: 1: 195, 
were living at Tzamaneb and Mian in the hills between Joyabah 
and Cubulco, also one of their towns. The modern town was 
founded at Las Casas’ direction. Remesal says five houses were 
brought under one common name in Rabinal. Following the 
Rabinal Achi and other accounts, Milla (1879: 1: 283-285) 
points out that the brother of the lord of the Rabinaleb was lord 
of Cakyuk (Cahyup), a site near Chuitinamit and directly above 
the modern town of Rabinal. If this is accurate the Rabinaleb 
must have driven the Pokoman out of Chuitinamit Nim Pokom 
shortly before the Conquest. Possibly this is the site of trap- 
ping and defeating the Pokoman described in the Annals of the 
Cakchiquel (66, 67). 
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than four hundred house platforms. The ball court 
has closed ends and high walls. Pyramids supported 
twin temples and have the characteristic battered walls. 
Chinautla Polychrome pottery places the site in the late 
post-Conquest category.*° 

Cahyup, the old Cakyuk, directly north of Rabinal, 
is smaller than Chuitinamit and lacks a ball court. 
In one other respect it differs from Chuitinamit; there 
is a round masonry structure of five terraces having a 
flat top.*® 

In the Pokom area, two additional sites, Pachalum 
east of San Geronimo, and Los Cimientos * north of 
Tulumajillo in the middle Motagua Valley share archi- 
tectural features with Chuitinamit, Chinautla, Mixco, 
and Montana. They are also fortified eminences. Los 
Cimientos is remarkable for very extensive masonry 
wall terracing of the hill. All of the sites discussed 
exhibit terracing of undefined function. Shook found a 
great quantity of projectile points on the terraces at 
Chinautla and feels that they probably were defensive. 
The Maudslays suggest that they were house sites. 

It seems rather doubtful to me that the Pokoman 
extended as far west as Zacualpa where Wauchope 
names his late Classic, Pokom.** If they did, they 
were probably not pushed out until the close of Wau- 
chope’s Tohil phase. Smith says that the Quiche Con- 
quest of Pokoman Chuitinamit and Cahyup was in the 
eleventh century, but traditional materials indicate that 
it was probably later. Wauchope’s secondary sugges- 
tion that his terminal Yaqui phase represents the Quiche 
occupation appears more likely. The architectural fea- 
tures common to these sites are not limited to the 
Pokom area, nor is the pottery. Chinautla Polychrome 
was traded almost as widely in Guatemala as the modern 
Chinautla pottery. Zaculeu, the conquest period capital 
of the Mam in the western Highlands, exhibits both 
architectural features like Chuitinamit and Chinautla 
and Chinautla Polychrome. Further in the high west- 
ern mountains, Ios Altos de Cuchumatan, scattered 
sites reported by LaFarge and Byers, show pyramids 
with double stairs and battered walls. 


89 


SOUTHERN SITES 


Only two southern sites have been investigated which 
definitely had Pokoman populations in the sixteenth 
century, Chalchuapa in El Salvador, and Ascuncion 
Mita in southeastern Guatemala. Both were in the 
traditional homeland of the Pokom-speaking peoples. 
Ximenez says that there were several additional Poko- 
man towns in Cuscatlan.°® As speech islands among 





85 Shook, personal communication. 

86 Smith, 1947: 184-185. 

87 Smith and Kidder, 1943: 131, 132. 

88 Wauchope, 1948: 34-37. 

89 LaFarge and Byers, 1931: 204-241: 1. Chanquejelve, near 
Jacaltenango, 2. Buenavista. 

99 Lardé (1943: 134-143) offers evidence, based on very care- 
ful review of sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth-century 
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the predominant Pipil, the Pokoman of Cuscatlan had 
been long established in a situation reminiscent of the 
Southwestern Pueblo towns, surrounded by Navaho 
and Apache peoples. 

The district of Chalchuapa has apparently been oc- 
cupied continuously from early Classic times.°* Boggs’ 
excavations at Tazumal, on the southern edge of the 
modern town demonstrate a long complex building 
period beginning ca. A.p. 500. The unusual practice 
of adobe construction of pyramids and platforms re- 
lates this site to Kaminaljuyu in general, and very spe- 
cifically to San Andres where adobe construction was 
more extensive.*” 

Tazumal and San Andres are both valley floor sites 
located in an area of rich volcanic soil suitable for 
intensive agricultural operations and capable of sup- 
porting large populations. They share general features 
of city planning with Copan in valley location, the 
numerous carefully arranged courts, temples, and _ ball 
courts, and in each having an acropolis. 

Ceramically the resemblance shifts from general to 
highly specific. Tazumal and San Andres exhibit very 
close relationship to each other and to Copan.** At 
Tazumal the similarity to Copan runs from the early 
phase of Tazumal and Early Classic at Copan through 
Late Classic and the abandonment of Copan. This 
remarkable relationship is not limited to the fancy Late 
Classic Copador ware but extends to the utilitarian 
wares as well. 

Longyear feels that Copador was made at Copan 
and traded to Tazumal and San Andres. He cites 
the poorly executed “false” Copador of Tazumal in 
evidence.”” It may have been a trade ware to both 
areas, however. 

Asuncion Mita, reported briefly by Stromsvik,®® also 
has Copador pottery, placing it as contemporary in 
part with Copan and Tazumal. Stone masonry, with 
corbel vaults, niches, and tenoned animal head _ ball 
court markers, relates it further to Copan and to the 
Middle Motagua sites near San Agustin Acasaguastlan. 


documents, that Ahuachapan, Atiquisaya, and Cihuatehuacan 
were also Pokoman-speaking communities in Salvador. Most 
interesting is a statement quoted from a 1549 informe “en este 
pueblo de Aguachapa, los hombres hablan como los de Cuzcatan 
[pipil]} y los mujeres como los de Chalchuapa [Pokoman].” 
Lardé interprets this as conquest but it may have been a situa- 
tion similar to that in modern Uspantan where the men speak 
Uspanteca and the women, mostly from Santa Maria Chimal- 
tenango, speak Quiche. 

°1 Boges, 1943: 128 (Tazumal). 

82 [bid., 1943: 119 (San Andres). There is no documentary 
evidence that San Andres was Pokom-speaking at the time of 
the Conquest. Its occupation was probably shorter than Tazu- 
mal, and its Maya inhabitants gone by the time of the Spaniards’ 
arrival. 

°3 Longyear, 1952: 64. 

94 Tbid., 1952: 28-31. 

% Tbid., 1952: 63-64. 

°6 Stromsvik, 1950: 21-29. 
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One striking architectural feature resembles Tazumal. 
30th have columns used in a similar fashion.°? 

Copan was abandoned by its citizens ca. 10.0.0.0.0, 
and was reoccupied off and on in post-Classic times, 
but the people resident were not appropriately respect- 
ful, living in the temples, pulling masonry apart, and 
digging holes for burials. The elaborate pottery, Tohil 
plumbate and Nicoya Polychrome,’* and formal graves, 
indicate that the interlopers were more than simple 
farmers. In view of the little patch of Pipil near the 
Honduras coast at the time of the Conquest,’ one 
wonders whether the disrespectful late visitors to Copan 
were not Pipil. 

Post-Classic at Tazumal shows the arrival of Nicoya 
incensarios, and Tohil plum- 
bate,’°® found in refuse heaps. Boggs interprets this as 
connection with the Pipils.1°* One of the most striking 
evidences of Mexican migration found was a_ pottery 
figure of Xipe Totec, ca. 128 cm. tall and practically the 
duplicate of a figure from Coatlinchan in Mexico.?°? 
The figure was not found under conditions permitting 
exact definition of its association, but fragments of 
eyes, hands, feet, and ears of similar figures were found 
Similar pieces occur 


Polychrome, ‘ Mixtec” 


in recent deposits at Tazumal. 
at San Andres, Cihuatan, Guazapa, Tonacatepeque, 
and Nejapa also.’ 

One further archaeological zone requires detailed 
comment, the Middle Motagua Valley sites near Acasa- 
guastlan.'° Very extensive remains on the dry river 
terraces overlooking the rich valleys indicate a heavy 
population. The major occupation of the valleys was 
Classic. Sites like Cimientos back in the mountains 
indicate later periods. These do not occur on the river 
terraces. 

Corbel vaults, niches, ball courts with tenoned heads 
relate the Middle Motagua Culture to Copan and 
to Asuncion Mita.1° Ceramic connections are with 
Copan in utilitarian wares?°° and with Amatle and 
possibly Pamplona at Kaminaljuyu,’*? and Boggs finds 
close resemblance in Tazumal to the Magdelena phase. 
San Juan plumbate and Magdelena. pots were found 
in a tomb together with copper.’°* This association 
of plumbate, metal and late Classic pots is also known 
at Tazumal '°® and Finca Paraiso."° At Copan, under 


97 Thid., 1950: 25, and Boggs, 1945: 33-34, 39. 

°8 Longyear, 1952: 43, 47, and Shephard, 1948: 129-130. 

99 Strong, Kidder, and Paul, 1938: 27-34, 18. 

100 Boggs, 1943: 128-129. 

101 [bid., 1943: 129. 

102 [hid., 1945 (commentarios) : 26-30. 

103 Boggs, 1945 (commentarios) : 29. 

104 These are reported by Smith and Kidder, 1943: 101-182. 

105 Stromsvik reports strong similarities in the ball courts of 
Copan, Asuncion Mita, Motagua Valley, Jalapa and San Jose 
Pinula. Stromsvik, 1950: 26. 

106 Smith and Kidder, 1943: 178. 

107 Shook, communication. 

108 Smith and Kidder, 1943: 135. 

109 Boggs, 1945: 36, 42-43 (Tazumal). 

110 Shephard, 1948: 125, 129-130. 
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a stela dated 9.17.0.0.0 the legs of a gold and copper 
figurine, beads and fragments of jade were found. 
Longyear considers this a post-Classic offering. The 
widespread associations would appear to indicate defi- 
nitely that metal was being traded into Guatemala, 
probably from Panama, or possibly from Tequante- 
que,” in the Late Classic. 

: The Middle Motagua is further associated with the 
south in having Pacific coast shells. 

Longyear finds a connection between Copador pottery 
and some of the Magdelena pots in pigment and vessel 
form.*?* This is tenuous at best, and depends upon 
an interpretation of data which places the abandonment 
of Copan prior to the Magdelena phase. Although 
Copan lacks San Juan plumbate in associations with 
Copador (Tazumal has it), it seems unlikely that 
Magdalena is much later. 


HISTORICAL RECONSTRUCTION HYPOTHESIS 


The sixteenth-century distribution of Pokom-speak- 
ing peoples, the enclaves in E1 Salvador, settlements 
around Guatemala and thin population in Vera Paz, 
the lowland connections shown in calendar and names 
for gods indicate a complicated picture of historical 
association and movement. 

The Pokom enclaves in Cuscatlan at the time of the 
Conquest have the characteristics of an old contracted 
population surrounded by newcomers, the Nahuat- 
speaking Pipil. It appears quite unnecessary to search 
for another Maya people as inhabitants of Classic 
Tazumal, Aguachapan, San Andres and Asuncion Mita. 
In line with the close connection of the pottery wares 
of Tazumal and Copan, the Pokoman formed a part, 
at least. of the base population of Copan. A top hier- 
archy of priests who came to this periphery from some- 
where in the central Maya area transformed the surface 
of the village farmers’ life. This would explain the 
Lowland Maya characteristics in the calendar and list 
of gods. 

The late fortified town sites of Mixco, Chinautla, and 
Nim Pokom which share many features with Quiche 
and Mam sites, show a marked shift from valleys to 
hilltops and were undoubtedly inspired by a new orien- 
tation to warfare. Land conquest on large scale was 
an aspect of the innovation. The Rabinaleb drove a 
wedge into Pokom territory and established themselves 
at Cakyuk and Tzamaneb. There is evidence that the 
Cauek branch of Quiche pushed the Ixil around. The 
Pipil probably gave increased impetus to changes al- 
ready in progress. 

The problem of the Pipil movements is complex and 
not soluble on the basis of present archaeological and 
linguistic evidence. The best interpretation currently 
suggests that there were several groups of Nahuat 


111 Longyear, 1952: 51. 
112 Las Casas, 1909: 623. 
113 Longyear, 1952: 71. 
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speakers on different time levels, beginning in Early 
Classic and continuing practically until the Spanish 
Conquest. The close ties of Kaminaljuyu Esperanza 
with Teotihuacan suggests a strong Pipil group on that 
level.1** A second large group of Nahuat speakers is 
indicated by the post-Classic material at Tazumal. 
Where the Cotzumalhuapa sculptures fit is still a guess. 
Whether the Pipil mixtures with Pokom suggested in 
the town books of Amatitlan and Acasaguastlan should 
be placed on a Classic or post-Classic level is difficult 
to determine; post-Classic appears more probable in 
view of the Cuscatlan Pokom enclaves and the traditions 
of relatively recent Pokom expansion. 

The general western movement of the Pokom from 
Salvador and southwestern Honduras into the Motagua 
and beyond probably had the character of the Yampuk 
and Santa Ana “migrations.” The expansion was 
slow, continuous and irregular with setbacks through 
conflict as with the Rabinaleb at Nim Pokom and 
Cakyup. 

The important questions of the role of the Xinca and 
of the small group of Populuca (Cakchiquel) nearby 
are unanswerable even with guesses at this time, and 
may, eventually, strongly revise the Guatemalan his- 
torical picture. It is just possible that the Xinca were 
responsible for the Cotzumalhuapa sculptures. Leh- 
mann suggests that the Xinca and Mixtec languages 
are related.‘*° Lexico-statistics could provide helpful 
information for this and the problems surrounding 
Pipil migrations. 


PART II 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY POKOMAN KINSHIP 
AND POLITICAL STRUCTURES 
KINSHIP 
The Maya-speaking peoples have been the subjects 
of intensive archaeological, historical, and ethnological 
research for a number of years with little effort spent 
in attempt to define the social bases of the complicated 
civilizations developed. With the exception of Eggan’s 
short paper on sixteenth-century Yucatec kinship ter- 
minology,! investigators have satisfied themselves with 
the highly fragmentary and general statements by 
Spanish chroniclers. The sources of kinship data are 
inaccessible to most workers, limited and often difficult 
to interpret; dictionaries, wills, and land titles provide 
primary information which can then be checked against 
statements in historical accounts of conquest, conversion 

and government procedure. 

Kinship data from dictionaries are skeletal, providing 
a bare framework of terminology with a few fragments 
of customary behavior exposed in definitions of terms 
for particular obligations and in rare phrases, examples 


114 Kidder, 1946: 255. 
115 Lehmann, 1920: 730-733. 
1 Eggan, 1937. 
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of usage. For the Guatemala Highlands, Las Casas 
and Torquemada give general accounts of marriage 
regulation and laws which help to fill in the outlines 
of patterns of kinship behavior. For the Pokoman 
there are additional bits of information gleaned from 
tax lists, wills and a confesionario from Tactic. The 
dictionary data on the Quiche, Cakchiquel, and Tzutuil 
are augmented by the Popul Vuh, Titulo de los Sefiores 
de Totonicapan, Juan Torres manuscript, and the 
Anales de los Cakchiqueles. The remainder of the 
Highland Maya in Guatemala, the Mam, Jacalteca, 
Chuj, and Ixil are represented in the most scanty 
fashion with neither adequate dictionary material nor 
any known native documents. 

This initial reconstructive study of a sixteenth-cen- 
tury Highland Maya kinship structure is static. The 
few comparative statements of Pokoman with Quiche, 
Cakchiquel, and Kekchi terminologies will provide hints 
of the areal picture but several years of intensive docu- 
mentary labor are required for a full areal reconstruc- 
tion which may be profitably employed in broad com- 
parative study. 


POKOMAN KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 


The extant copies of the dictionaries of both Zufiga 
and Moran are fragmentary, and neither contains com- 
plete lists of kinship terms.? Fortunately pages missing 
in one are frequently present in the other so that it is 
nossible to complete the list by cross reference. There 
is sufficient duplication of terms to assure continuity 
in terminology from north to south and identity in 
usage. 


CONSANGUINE TERMS 


Ascending Generations 
Tat: father; father’s brother 
xtil nutat, chaklam nutat: true, legitimate father 
ricamtat: stepfather 
Ikan: mother’s brother 
Tut: mother; mother’s sister; father’s sister 
ricamatut: stepmother 
Mam: grandfather 
Atit: grandmother 
Xiquin mam: great-grandfather 
Xiguin atit: great-grandmother 


Moxik, mox, mok, moxik mam: great-great-grandfather 
Own Generation: Man Speaking 
Atz: older brother; older son of parents’ siblings 


Chak: younger brother; younger son of parents’ siblings; 
younger sister when a child; younger second and third 
male and female cousins 

Anam; sister; daughter of parents’ siblings 


Own Generation: Woman Speaking 


Xival: older brother; younger brother when adult; son of 
parents’ siblings 

Chak: younger brother when a child; 
younger second and third cousins 

Atz: older sister; older daughter of parents’ siblings 


younger sister; 


* Moran, ca. 1720: f. 58 ff, Vidas de los Santos. 
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Descending Generations: Man Speaking 


Acun: son; brother’s son 
Xtil vacun, chaklam acun, icarual: true, legitimate son 
Rikvel vakun: adopted son 
Pet acun: first born son 
Aquial: youngest son 
Acun vequen: son of my wiie 
/xcun: daughter; daughter of my brother 
Ixcun vequen: daughter of my wife 
[kak: child of my sister 
Mam: grandchild 
Xiquin mam: great-grandchild 
Mo.xik, mok, moxic mam: great-great-grandchild 


Descending Generations: Woman Speaking 


Acun: son; son of brother, or sister 
acun nu vahil: son of my husband 
Ixcun: daughter; daughter of brother or sister 
Ixcun nu vahil: daughter of my husband 
Ij, li: grandchild 
Xiquin ii: great-grandchild 
Moxiki: great-great-grandchild 


AFINE TERMS 
Ascending Generations 


Hi: wife’s father and mother 

/lim: husband's father and mother 

Tut ixnam: wife’s mother’s sisters; wife’s father’s sisters 

(’khi: wife’s mother’s brother; wife’s father’s brother 

/katlim: wife’s male consanguine relatives of older genera- 

tion 

vixam: wife’s female consanguine relatives of older 

generation 

lat vecham: husband's male consanguine relatives of older 
generation 

Tut ilim: husband’s female consanguine relatives of older 
generation 


Tut 


Own Generation 


Baluk: wife’s brother 

Uk baluk: wife’s male first cousins; other male relatives 
of wife of her generation 

Ixnam (Ixok, Ixquel, Equem): wife, wife’s sister; wife’s 
female first cousins and other female relatives of her 
generation; wife of woman’s brother; Ukhi Ixok: 
promised wife, betrothed 

Echam, Icham: husband, husband’s brother; husband's 
male consanguine relatives of his generation 

!xquel vecham: husband’s brother’s wife 

l’uch ixok: (vocative, reciprocal) husband’s brother’s wife 

/lim: husband's sister; woman’s brother’s wife; husband's 
female cousins 

Kulil: (reciprocal) spouse 

Atlim: parents of child’s spouse 


Descending Generations 


/lim, Ixcun ilim: son’s wife 

Ilim: husband’s _ sister’s 
daughters 

Tiual: son’s wife after son’s death 

Hi, Hivaluk: daughter’s husband 

('khi: man’s niece’s husband 

| al: added as a suffix to all afinal terms subsequent to the 
death of one of the spouses 


and husband’s — brother’s 
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GENERAL TERMS 

Vatz nu tat: man’s older consanguine relatives beyond the 
fourth degree to the side, i.e., beyond third cousins, 
descendants of great-great-grandparents 

Vatz nu chak: mans consanguine relatives of equal or 
younger generations 

Uk vechal nu molabil: man’s consanguine relatives of 
equivalent or younger generation 

Nu tat nu xival: woman’s older consanguine relatives 

Nu xival pam nu molabil: woman's consanguine relatives 
of equivalent or younger generation 

Ah hi valuk: relative’s by marriage 

Uk: relative, kinsman, companion 

The Pokoman system of terminology is strongly 
classificatory. The only terms which do not include 
individuals of another category are those for mother’s 
brother and sister’s child. It is apparent from the 
short list of general terms that the lateral extension 
includes fourth cousins; beyond fourth cousins terms 
for relatives mean “my elder brother, my father” and 
“my elder brother, my younger brother.” The limits 
of this group of relatives are defined by the Molab 
which will be examined below under kin groupings. 

3oth the principles of generation and sexual dif- 
ferentiation are stressed. Generations above and be- 
low the parental and own are paired and merged 
through the use of full reciprocals by men and similar 
terminology by women. Outside the fourth degree 
limit the importance of generation is expressed in two 
terms: one for the generations older than ego, and one 
for ego’s own and younger generations. These extend 
after marriage to the wife’s kinsmen. Within own 
generation the relative ages of siblings of the same sex 
are stressed. Before adulthood younger siblings of 
opposite sex are grouped with younger siblings of the 
same sex. In adult status male and female siblings 
are sharply separated. 

Sexual differentiation is marked in a number of 
instances by different terms dependent upon the speak- 
er’s sex. Only in the terms for grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren and great-great-grandchildren are the 
sexes of the persons addressed undifferentiated in the 
consanguine terms. The afinal terms combine wife’s 
parents and husband’s parents under one term for both 
sexes although these, like the grandchild terms are 
differentiated by the speaker’s sex. 

Linearity receives scant but important attention in 
the terminology. A man’s sister’s children are not 
classed with own and brother’s children, but are given 
a special term. Likewise mother’s brother is singled 
out alone and called /kan, the carrier, bearer, the man 
of obligation. This implies that mother’s brother had 
a relationship to sister’s children which carried special 
duties. Coupling this with the application of the term 
Ilim: son’s wife, husband’s sister’s and husband’s 


brother’s daughters, husband’s sister ; woman’s brother’s 
wife, husband’s parents, and with Torquemada’s state- 
ment that in Verapaz the Indians often were constrained 
to marry their sisters and brothers, according to the 
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system of kinship they use,* mother’s brother’s obliga- 
tions probably included supplying spouses to sister’s 
children. ‘The lateral extension of brother-sister terms 
is also carried on to spouse’s siblings; husband’s broth- 
ers are husbands, wife’s sisters, wives, and husband’s 
brother’s wife is wife of my husband or my companion 
wife. This terminological arrangement implies the 
levirate and the sororate. There is some evidence, to 
be considered later, that marriage arrangements and 
rules differed for different classes in this stratified 
society with property inheritance as an important factor. 

The terms for relatives outside the third cousin limit 
emphasize a patrilinear orientation: “my father’s broth- 
ers, and my brothers.” The terminological slant in 
the system is confirmed and augmented by patrilineally 
inherited names and property. The bilaterality of the 
terminology is further qualified by Las Casas and Gage, 
discussed below under clans and marriage. 


Comparative Notes on Maya Kinship Terminologies 


Nearly all of the sixteenth-century Maya languages 
and dialects are represented by grammars, dictionaries, 
or word lists or by documents which contain terms of 
relationship. Although most of these have been merely 
cursorily examined, several partial lists of terms for 
other Maya peoples have been published or are acces- 
sible as extra notes occurring in the terminal pages of 
manuscript vocabularies or grammars. On the basis 
of these partial materials a few provisional general notes 
will anticipate the results of complete documentary 
study and analysis of the forty or fifty lengthy docu- 
ments. 

xamination of terms from Cakchiquel,* Quiche,’ 
Kekchi,® Mam,* Yucatec, and the modern Ixil® and 
Tzeltal of Canuc,’® Chiapas, shows that all are classifi- 
catory, grouping several relatives under one termino- 
logical category. The Pokoman system is most marked 
in this feature using a smaller number of terms for a 
greater variety of relatives. The Kekchi have the 
highest number of descriptive terms for relatives in 
each generation. The Cakchiquel and Quiche differ- 
entiate mother and mother’s sister and father’s sister, 
and class own children separately from sibling’s chil- 
dren. In the grandparental generation the lateral rela- 
tives are descriptively separated from lineal relatives. 

In all systems generation differentiation is strong 
with merging and pairing in the grandchild and grand- 
parental generations. Relative ages within own gen- 
eration are equally important and extend in Cakchiquel, 


3 Torquemada, 3: 419. 

4 Sixteenth-century Ms. Cakchiquel, Vocabulary, and Breton, 
1919: 188-189. 

5 Breton, 1919: 189-191. 

6 [bid., 1917: 175-176. 

7 Reynoso, 1916. 

8 Eggan, 1938: 189-202. 

9 Lincoln, Field Notebook IV, 1939-1940. 

10 Guiteras Holmes, 1947: 1-18. 
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Ouiche, and Kekchi to parental and grandparental 
generations. 

As one would expect in a group of closely related 
languages several terms are linguistic cognates, though 
they vary in application and range. The most con- 
sistent of the cognate terms is also uniform in applica- 
tiossmiggn, mother’s brother. The root i is regularly 
associated Simpson's wife and the term, mam, occurs 
in all systems somewnt¥e “in the parental or grand- 
parental generations. 

The early Spanish writers made a number of general 
statements about patrilineal kin groups among the 
Maya speaking peoples. Only the modern Tzeltal of 
Cancue show strong linear emphasis. They are or- 
ganized into patrilineal clans and lineages with an 
Omaha terminology." This may have come about 
since the Conquest, but under pressures of acculturation 
it is unlikely; the present system probably represents 
the same kinship organization current in the sixteenth 
century. 






POKOMAN KIN GROUPS 


The importance of kinsmen in Pokoman society is 
vividly expressed in the definition given for the term 
“paapik: something standing upright but dead, a pole 
or dry tree; and said of a man who is upright like a 
post, with no sons, nor relatives; a man alone like a 
dead tree without leaves or branches, who has no 
one.” 1° The opposite is “ah uk: man with many rela- 
tives and comrades with whom no one would fight.” ** 

There were two, possibly three, major groupings of 
kindred. Native usage is quite definite but it is difficult 
to obtain from fragmentary dictionaries sufficient cri- 
teria for analytic definition. Some institutions were 
given lengthy treatment and others were neglected or 
were presented on pages now lost or illegibly worm- 
eaten. The two groups that can be defined with assur- 
ance are the household, often extended, and the patri- 
lineal clan. Possibly there were patrilineages; there 
is evidence that if they were not regular kin groups 
that they were nascent. There is also a vaguer possi- 
bility of a kinship group larger than the clan. 


The Household: Hun Patal 


The individual household was a kinship group and 
an economic and political unit. Five types of household 
may be defined on the basis of membership. 


1. Small household: newly married man and wife 
who have set up separate residence. 

Small family household with unmarried children. 
Extended family household headed by an old man 
with his wife or wives, sons, married and single, 
unmarried daughters and servant slaves. 


11 Guiteras Holmes, 1947: 1-18. 
12 Zuniga. 
13 Moran. 
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4. \ ‘idower’s household with children and servants. 
5. Old widow’s household with children and servants. 


The first type in time became the second; the second 
might, depending upon the status or ability of the 
originators, become the third which ultimately became 
the fourth or fifth types. From the documentary 
sources it is not possible to calculate the relative fre- 
quencies of occurrence of the household types, but 
judgins importance on the basis of the number of terms 
applicable and the amount the Pokoman had to say on 
the subject to the priest investigators, the extended 
family type was the goal of all young men and the pride 
of every grandfather who headed one. 

There was a special term to describe newly married 
status. The new husband was called Agquixrocom. 
This status continued after the birth of children, and 
for some men, all their lives: “and it was said as well 
for the common people among them. ‘I am nothing in 
the town; I have no dignity, status, nor title’: an ordi- 
nary man.” '* A bride was called yukarel until she 
produced a child. 

The formation of a new household probably seldom 
followed immediately after marriage. The definition 
of the term for householder includes the statement: 
“hun hail or hun patal: when a married son goes out 
of the house of his fathers’ with his wife to a house 
apart to become his own master and no longer a sub- 
ject, the term is applied.” © “Ah hun ha: said of him 
who has a house and family though it may not be more 
than husband and wife with their dogs and chickens; 
also they who are in a proper house in differentiation 
from those married people who live in the house of 
their fathers or relatives, all together in one house.”’ '® 

The large household of an extended family was 
called: “Hun patal, hun hail: the family, which com- 
prehends children, servants, subordinates, dogs and 
cats, ollas and comales, chickens and all the obligations 
of milpa tending.” ?* Plurality of wives and the pres- 
ence of concubines is evident in the definition of the 
term: “Vuch trok: concurrent wife, companion wife; 
said by a woman of her husband’s dead wife, and of 
one with whom she lives; likewise if there are 2 or 3 
maidservants they call each other this; concubines use 
the term for each other; and also a woman calls her 
husband’s brother’s wife vuch ixok.” 18 

The head of a large household was termed pater 
familias by Zuniga and Moran, and from the data 
supplied in definitions this term was apt. The “sub- 
jects” noted above under hun patal included everyone 
attached to the household. “Jn hun patal: I am of the 
family, or of the familial house, as a subject: servant 
or heir and as one under its protection; or as a married 


14 Zufiga and Moran. 
15 [hid 

16 Moran. 

17 Zuniga and Moran. 
18 Moran. 
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son and subject in my father’s house.” *°) “Vuch patal: 
house companion; those who are of one house sub- 
ordinate to the head of it.” *° Sons, married and un- 
married, and unmarried daughters were “subject” and 
subordinate to the head of the family. The only escape 
for sons was a new household; daughters entered a 
similar situation elsewhere upon marriage. The status 
of a young married woman or a girl is illustrated in 
the term “pita: mode of sitting for women: when a 
mother sends her daughter or daughter-in-law or a 
husband sends his wife on an errand or to see a neigh- 
bor, she is admonished to stay, only on her toes, and 
on arriving at the friend’s house she says, ‘I can only 
pause on the tips of my toes.’ This means that she 
stands with one foot flat and knee bent, while the other 
knee is deeply bent so that only the tips of the toes 
touch the ground; this mode of sitting indicates a very 
brief stop.” ** 

The household head used the same term for his son 
and heir that he used for a male house servant: “Acun, 
acuneh: son and heir of the family; house man of a 
free house, servant.” °° The heir was distinguished 
referentially by the words: “Nu /ilow: my successor, 
my heir, holder of my place,” and “Ah Echal: possessor, 
holder of an inheritance of land.” ** 

The extension of kinship term for son to house 
servants was often accompanied by the word kahol,** 
which is the regular word for son among the adjacent 
Quiche and Cakchiquel. Female free servants were 
called ixcun ahcamah.** The distinction of these ser- 
vants from slaves, which were both bought and taken 
as captives in war, and from laborers paid a wage 
(Peyuh),*° implies that they may have actually been 
relatives in less secure economic position. 

The two remaining types of household were similar 
to the extended family household; their memberships 
were depleted by the death of the wife of the head of 
the household, or the death of the male head and the 
assumption of his authority by the surviving wife. The 
fifth type was surely rare and probably a product of 
two circumstances: default of husband’s brothers or 
adult sons, and a wife of high rank and strong per- 
sonality. 

Palacio’s letter of instruction to Spanish officials 
contains a statement that reflects familial relations: 


Do not permit any man, be he father or father-in-law 
to take into his house any married woman. Rather see 
that as soon as the natives marry they take houses of their 
own, notwithstanding that they may wish to live together 
with their parents, mother, father-in-law or relatives. It 
is their custom that if there are taxes to pay, fields to be 
19 [bid., 

20 Moran. 
21 Zuniga. 
“2 Moran. 
23 [bid. 
24 Zuniga. 
25 [bid. 
26 [bid. 
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cultivated, or food or other substance to be sought, it js 
the owner or head of the house who has to do these things,?7 


In addition to the obligations of tribute and milpa 
tending the household head supervised the boys’ educa- 
tion and marriages, providing the largest portion of the 
bride price paid for his sons’ and retainers’ wives, 
Considerable attention was given to a buena educacion 
and courtly behavior. The term Acunamah is defined 
as “civility; the good training of those who live in a 
common house, or family, together.” °$ 

Contrary to general practice in Guatemala whereby 
a man’s brother inherited his property at his death,2® 
the sons among the Pokoman were the heirs. Pre- 
Conquest custom apparently gave the eldest son of 
the first wife preference and the opportunity of main- 
taining the household.*® In rare instances the daughter 
of a lord inherited the rule of a “seignory.” Usually 
daughters were portionless. , 

Relations within the sibling group were regulated 
by relative age status and sex; the elder had authority 
over the younger among siblings of the same sex. 
Among adult siblings of opposite sex age difference 
was of no account; an adult brother was a person of 
authority to be respected and feared by all sisters. 


Lineages 


It is in connection with patrilineally inherited names 
that the question of lineages arises. Moran and Zufiga 
note names of linajes and houses, in rare instances 
naming the barrio or molam in which they occur. 
The Town Record Book of Amatitlan lists the town 
officials for each year and provides a very long list of 
names.*! There is in addition a rather remarkable ter- 
minological preoccupation with offspring and descend- 
ants.** The discussion by Moran and Zufiga of three 
terms in particular points toward lineages or named 
sub-clan structures: 


1: Chul, es apellido en este pueblo de San Cristobal; 
fulano Chul. No me an sabio dar su significado como 
tampoco de otras muchos apellidos y renombres de que 
usan de sus antiquos siendo assi que tubieron algun prin- 
cipio el llamarse desta o desotra manera, no dan otra razon 
mas de que assi se llamano.** 

2: Ton: tronco de arbol; el tronco y cepa de la familia 
y parentela o linage.*4 

3: /latz: generacion, linage de gente; hun ilatz chi vinak: 
una generacion, un linage de gente, los de tal apellido son 
hun ilatz.*° 
27 Palacio, ca. 1580: 19, Charles U. Clark translation. 

28 Combined definition from Zufliga and Moran. 

29 Palacio, ca. 1580: 17. 

30 Las Casas, 620. 

31 See table 6. 

32 See table 7. 

33 Zuniga. 

34 [hid. 

35 “Race, lineage, family of people. 
one ilats.’ Moran and Zuiiga. 


Those of like name are 
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Despite the absence of clear indication of lineage 
structure in the Pokom kinship terminology and of 
precise definition for the Spanish missionaries’ terms, 
the patrilineally inherited surnames indicate divisions 
which were either sub-clans or lineages. These lineal 
groups apparently lacked important corporate func- 
tions,®* with the possible exception of some upper class 
groups. Moran writes after the name “Chocoh: it 
is a name of nobles, of Indian principales; Chocoiilpat: 
noble, manorial house of those who have the name 
Chocoh, as among ourselves we refer to the house of 
the Guzmanes.” Las Casas points out that not only 
are the princes and rulers members of a particular 
lineage, but also the chief priests and candidates for 
high priestly office. Lowly offices were also heredi- 
tarily linked; the Hulha were actually cistern tenders 
and drawers of water, according to Moran. 

The extended household was a land holding unit, 
with ownership of cleared plots passing to the control 
of the eldest son, but there was always the possibility 
for younger sons to leave an oppressive household to 
develop uncultivated lands belonging to his clan. 

Such centrifugal forces undoubtedly prevented the 
formation of strong lineages excepting in cases which 
provided sufficient advantages, such as the ruling house, 
the priestly line and, perhaps, the hereditary war cap- 
tains, making lineages class-linked. 

Since many of the names have occupational signifi- 
cance, and others appear to refer to characteristics, it 
is difficult to pin down the sources. There is evidence 
among the Lacandon of totemic associations but this, 
if ever present, must have been very far in the past for 
the Pokoman. It is possible that originally only clans 
were named; it is also possible that there was once a 
stronger lineal organization which had broken down. 


Clans 


A great number of small bits of information from 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century sources indicates the 
existence of large patrilineal kin groups among the 
Highland Maya. Many of the brief statements by the 
early Spanish writers are too general to be of value; 
others conflict sharply with each other and clearly refer 
either to different ethnic groups or, in some instances, 
to different classes. In order to unscramble the data 
provided by Spanish authors and such native chronicles 
as the Popul Vuh and Annals of the Cakchiquel, it is 
necessary to consult the individual informants directly: 
the dictionaries, wills, and town books; and to work 
out usage on a particular local level. Fortunately, the 
continuity of Zufiiga and Moran makes it possible to 
define Pokom structure for a relatively large area. 

The Pokoman were very concerned with enumeration 
of items and people within categories and with internal 
order and rank. Interest in degree of relationship in 


*6 The term “corporate” is used here as defined by Radcliffe- 
Brown, 1950; 41. 
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kinship was not limited to immediate kin but had precise 
numerical definition on several levels. “Chit: with 
numbers, indicates grade, degree of relationship; said 
as well for barrios and kindreds.” ** Also, “I, you, 
he, etc. are placed in orders, classes, ranks of distinction 
as in the order of the towns and clans which are dis- 
tinct, and as within their families themselves and their 
different barrios. The ranking is rigorous.” ** Speak- 
ing loosely, a man could say, “He is my relative; he is 
of my kindred and clan (molam) but there is great 
distance between us; that is to say he is not a close 
relative but outside the nearest grades.” *° 

The word molam is defined by both Zuniga and 
Moran as body of kindred, clan, tribe; parentela, linaje, 
tribu are the Spanish approximations. Parental and 
brother-sister kinship terminology was extended to 
mother’s clan, excepting for mother’s brothers. Despite 
the bilaterality expressed in the terminology for moth- 
er’s relatives there is indication of preferential cross- 
cousin marriage to a “sister” from mother’s clan. 
Beyond marriage regulations, to be taken up in a 
separate section, there is no statement in the sources 
of obligations or privileges with respect to mother’s 
kin. 

Although the dictionaries give molam as equivalent 
to barrio,*® parcialidad, it is doubtful that town wards 
and clans were entirely coincident. The rigours of war 
and colonization must have reduced membership and 
fostered retrenchment and combination. With the 
Spanish Conquest and the subsequent reorganization 
of Indian distribution of population the older patterns 
were radically revised. Zuniga, however, provides two 
cases in which the former groups kept their named 
identity: “Bacah: name of an old site where those of 
a barrio of San Philipe lived and which (name) they 
retain now in San Cristobal; ah bacah: those of the 
barrio of Bacah.” The Indians of the calpul (barrio) 
of Xoyib in San Cristobal formerly lived at the ford 
in the river Chixoy and had the office of enamelers.* 
The barrio Santa Ana maintained its identity under a 
Christian name after its final settlement at San Cristobal 
Cahcoh.*” 


37 Moran. 

°*8 Moran, under the word, Chitilquin. 

39 Zuniga and Moran under the adverb, inter. Xilak is the 
Pokom word meaning distance with respect to place, time, and 
kinship. 

40 Moran occasionally uses the Mexican derived term, calput, 
referring to the molam. I doubt that it was used by the Poko- 
man prior to the Conquest; it does not appear in the Pokom 
columns of the dictionaries. 

41 Zuniga. 

42 Titulo del Barrio de Santa Ana, 1565. Two additional in- 
stances of town combinations are: Tecocistlan or Rabinal where 
five other houses (named clans?) were joined with the house 
of Rabinal, Remesal, 1932: 212; and San Juan Amatitlan which 
had five pueblos combined with it because the old sites were 
inconvenient. Ximenez, 1: 485. 

A third possible grouping on the bases of kinship is implied 
by Narciso in his translation of the Titulo del Barrio de Santa 
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Thomas Gage supplied an excellent description of 
some of the corporate functions of the clan. 


Among themselves they are in every Town divided into 
Tribes, (clans) which have one Chief Head, (molabil) to 
whom all that belong to that tribe, resort in any difficult 
matters, who is bound to aid, protect, defend, counsel and 
appear for the rest of his Tribe before the Officers of 
Justice in any wrong that is likely to be done to them. .. 

If any one want a House to live in, or wish to repair and 
thatch his house anew, notice is given to the Heads of the 
Tribes, who are to warn all the Town to come and help 
with the work, and every one is to bring a bundle of Straw, 
and other Materials, so that in one day with the help of 
many they tinish a House, without any charge more than 
of Chocolate, which they serve in great Cups as big as will 
hold above a pint.?* Among themselves, if any Com- 
plaint be made against any Indian, they dare not meddle 
with him till they call all his kindred, and especially the 
Head of the Tribe to which he belongs; who if he and the 
rest together find him to deserve imprisonment, or whip- 
ping, or any other Punishment, then the Officers of Justice, 
the Alcaldes or Maiors, and their brethren the jurates 
inflict upon him that punishment which all agree upon.** 


In pre-Conquest times the heads of the clans (smola- 
bil) made up an official council for the local lord ac- 
cording to Las Casas.*° In Gage’s time this organiza- 
tion hung on to the extent that the town officers “are 
changed every year by new election, and are chosen by 
the Indians themselves, who take their turns by Tribes 
or Kindreds, whereby they are divided.” ** The “elec- 
tion” of officials Gage mentions was probably “selec- 
tion” by the elder heads of families and the head of the 
clan, the Molabil, who had very considerable control 
over subordinate members.** 

The marriage of a man involved his immediate family 
and the head of his clan in negotiations, and involved 
the entire group in paying the bride price. 


CLANS AND MARRIAGE 


The accounts of Las Crsas and Torquemada present 
a documentary problem. The chapter on marriage in 
the one published edition of Las Casas, Apologetica, 


Ana from Pokom into Spanish. The words jun tijp chi tinamit 
chi molam are translated “un barrio de pueblo unido.” Moran 
gives “Hun tip chi amak: una suerte de pueblo. Har tip chi 
molam? quantos capules ay?” Tip, then, is simply one of a 
large number of numerical classifiers used in Pokom as in other 
Maya languages. A more accurate translation of the phrase 
is “one clan in, or from the pueblo.” Although molam has the 
meaning of “people gathered together” as well as “clan,” the 
construction does not permit a meaning of “unido.” 

Narciso, 1906: 373; also pp. 377, 379, 380. Stoll, 1906: 334, 
ft. 1, commenting on Narciso’s translation notes that in modern 
Pokom spoken in Tactic ti7p means “house.” 

A few similar terms from Moran and Zufiga are: Le: with 
numbers, a kind, a species. Jaz: with numbers, a division, 
partition. Chit: with numbers, one grade, distinction, part. 
Chitit: many things placed in order. Chom: with numbers, 
one kind, order, part. 

43 Gage, 319. 

44 [bid., 327. 

45 Las Casas, 622. 

46 Gage, 326. 

47 Zufiiga under work, Vamaquil. 
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is entitled “De las leyes y costumbres que guardaban 
los indios de Guatemala acerca del matrimonio.” 4 
Las Casas carefully includes the name of the province 
in the titles to most of his chapters althrough he warns 
that because the priests had carefully studied the lan- 
guage and customs of the people of Verapaz, what he 
writes is more on that province than others, although 
it is more or less true for the entire area.*® 

Torquemada leaned heavily on Las Casas’ manu- 
script, usually supplying no credit and often not even 
changing Las Casas’ wording. In using the manuscript 
Torquemada interprets the chapter on marriage as for 
Verapaz. Apparently independently of Torquemada, 
Jeronimo Roman also concluded that Las Casas wrote 
on marriage in Verapaz and so entitles his condensa- 
tion of Las Casas’ chapter.*° Roman and Torquemada 
both present shortened versions which differ from each 
other and from Las Casas in wording but not in essen- 
tial facts. It appears probable that the published ver- 
sion of Las Casas’ Apologetica is typographically in 
error in not naming Verapaz the province for the 
chapter on marriage. 


When they marry they have the following usages and 
customs: the first is that on no account nor necessity do 
they marry with those of their clan or family or kindred, 
according to their accounting; because they do not count 
as of their family or kindred the children which are born 
in another’s clan or house, even though the woman 
(mother) was from their own clan or house. ‘The reason 
was because such kinship is attributed alone to the men, 
in such a manner that if some lord gave his daughter, 
marrying her with a lord or person of another pueblo, 
even though he had no other heir, but the sons of that 
daughter, because they are of the other pueblo, and are 
sons of it, they have no part in a heritage from him.... 
These women, once they are paid for with the presents 
sent or the gifts given to their fathers, never more return 
among their relatives, but at the death of the husband the 
woman is married to her husband’s brother or some one 
of his single relations. The children of such women do not 
count as relatives their mother’s kin, because the count 
of their kinship among themselves was of the men and 
not of the women, as we have said, and thus they have no 
bar to marriage with such relatives; I say they hold them 
not as relatives when they marry, but in all else they love 
and hold them as kindred. Thus they are married with 
all grades of consanguine kin of the manner said, (because 
they hold her of their lineage as more than sister) although 
they had no recollection of the grade in which she fell, 
except that it was remote, like the daughter of the mother, 
who was of another husband, and through this error they 
are married with sisters of the mother, and not of the 
father, although this was not done frequently. ‘They are 
married with their sisters-in-law who had children and 
those who had not. As well they married with step- 
mothers for some reason they hold and respect. .. .*? 


Part of Torquemada’s version is as follows: 


Los Indios de la Vera-Paz muchas veces, segun el Paren- 
tesco, que usaban, era fuerga que casen Hermanos con 


48 Las Casas, 624-626. 

49 Tbhid., 618. 

50 Roman is fully quoted in Ximenez, 1929: 1: 96-98. 
51 Translated from Las Casas, 624-625. 
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Hermanas, y era la ragon esta: acostumbraban no casar 
los de un Tribu, 6 Pueblo, con las mugeres del mismo 
Pueblo, (tribu) y las buscaban, que fuesen de otro; porque 
no contaban por su Familia, y Parentesco los Hijos que 
nacian en el Tribu, 6 Linage ageno, aunque la Muger 
huvise procedido de su mismo Linage; y era la ragon, 
porque aquel Parentesco se atribuia a solo los Hombres, 
Por manera, que si algun Senor daba su Hija, a otro de 
otro Pueblo, aunque no tuviese otro heredero este Sefior, 
sino solos los Nietos, Hijos de su Hija, no los reconocia 
por Nietos, ni Parientes en racon de hacer los herederes, 
por ser Hijos del otro Pueblo, y asi se le buscaba al tal 
Senior, Muger que fuete de otro Pueble, y no de el proprio. 
Y asi sucedia, que los Hijos de estas Mugeres no tenian 
por Parientes a los Deudos de su Madre, por estar en otro 
Pueblo, y esto se entiende, en quando a casarse con ellas, 
que lo tenian por licito, aunque en lo demas se reconocian. 
Y porque la cuenta de su Parentesco era entre solos los 
Hombres, y no por parte de las Mugeres, por esto no tenian 
impedimento, para casarse, con los tales Parientes; y asi 
se casaban con todos los grados de Consanguinidad, porque 
mas por Hermana tenian qualqueria Muger de su linage, 
aunque fuese remotisma, y no tuviese memoria del grado, 
en que le tocaba, que la Hija de su propria Madre, como 


TABLE 6 


POKOMAN SURNAMES 


General: 

Identified with Parcialidad or | Without 
Town Barrio Nameg | Indication 

of Locale? 


San Cristobal! Max | Kal 


Cahcoh May Max 
Ah Bacah Bacah | May 
Chul | La Pop 
Quiab | Quiab Iquian 
Pop 
Ah Pitan | Chocoh 
Tul | Koy 
Xuk | Holom Na 
Xoyib | Latz 
Santa Ana? | Hulha 
Cojok ” wy 
Quip %: as | 
Chulip oo > 7 
Kal 1 o - 
Tok big . 
Pop - " 
Quej “4 
Santa Cruz! Jul 
Max 
Halal’ | 
Tactic! Remik | 
Acasaguastlan4 | 
Chukuru 


Caynac 
Macaua 
Amatitlan5 Lobo 
Ahalmek 
Loiomay 
(capitan) 
Payu 
Cale Chaan 
Tutcanha 
Tut pop 
Rahpomaz 
Hui maz 
(capitan) 
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TABLE 6—Continued 


| 
General: 
Without 


Identified with Parcialidad or | 


Town | Barrio Names Indication 
of Locale’ 
we eras 
Amatitlan Yolik 
Atzalam 
| 
Colos 


Humolam 
La calel | | 
(capitan) | 

Vacah 

Popa 

Matzin 

Ah quihin 

| Chacal vehem 

| Lae Pop 

Ahquehai 

Ahal 

Calecauha 

Tocoi cu chu 

Vec 

Xoc 

[zitiri | 

Tat maquiz | 
| 
| 








| Xocco 

| Chalquili 
Ahcquihim 

es | 
| Calel | | 

Ocumate 

Echax 

Quez pal 
iia ati snes Soden on _ Ee | eee -_ 

1 Zuniga. 

2“*The seven lords of the seven divisions.’’ Titulo Barrio de 
Santa Ana, 1565. 

’ Moran. The name Kal is also ‘‘apellido de algunas parciali- 
dades y es comun en muchos pueblos.” 

4 Brinton, 1887: 370-371. 

5 Surnames of town officials from the Account Book of Ama- 
titlan. Doubtless many should be combined, e.g., the names 
with Pop, the Calels. Some also were probably not pre-Conquest 
names; others perhaps were titles. 


fuese havida de otro Marido, y por este error se casaban 
con las Hermanas de Madre, y no de Padre. ‘Tambien, 
se casahan con las Cunadas, que tuviesen Hijos no los 
tuviesen de otros Maridos, y con las Madrastas concur- 
riendo a su parecer, ciertas legitimas causas.°? 


The emphasis that Las Casas places on the sons of 
women who marry out of the molam (tribu) suggests 
again the possibility of marriage with mother’s brother’s 
daughter raised in the kinship terminology.** 

Las Casas and Torquemada were seriously confused 
by the clan organization and classificatory kinship ter- 
minology but their reports confirm the terminological 
possibility of marriage between mother’s brothers and 
father’s sister’s children. The statement that they 
married mother’s sisters undoubtedly indicates mar- 
riage with classificatory “younger sisters’; the step- 


52 Torquemada, 2: 419-420. 

53 Of course, when men marry their “sisters” although not of 
their own clan or lineage, they must marry some one of their 
mother’s nieces. 
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TABLE 7 
TERMS FOR DESCENDANTS (FROM ZUNIGA AND MORAN) 


tha: seed 


vihaal, iyah: my descendants, family, lineage; those pro- 
ceeding from me, born of me 

tam: my increase, my descendants 

toxol: sprout, shoot; those born of me—sons, grandsons, 
descendants 

ix makal: descendants of my family; my shoots, my flower, 
who are born of me: said of sons, grandsons, great 
grandsons 

alatz: descendants by generation; my descendants, coming 
from me (also used for my ascendant relatives) 

quiquel: my blood, said for descendants and any blood 
relative 


tik: count of the descendants of a family, lineage 


mothers probably were brother's second wives who 
cared for a dead wife’s children in regular operation 
of the levirate. 

The actual procedures of obtaining a wife and marry- 
ing differed with class status. The marriage of a 
lord or the son of a lord was carefully arranged for 
political advantage; peaceful relations with other 
pueblos were insured by the bonds of kinship through 
marriage within and outside the sphere of a lord's 
immediate influence.** Well-born and dignified mes- 
sengers were sent with gifts to plead for the hand of 
another lord’s daughter. If the first gifts were ac- 
cepted, more were sent with an increased number of 
messengers. After the third petition by gifts and 
messengers, negotiations through mutual relatives were 
opened. Then the day of actual marriage was deter- 
mined. On that day, in advance of the party of solemn 
messengers and old women of great dignity sent to 
bring the bride, a very special small group carried 
sacrificial birds and incense to the girl’s father. Up 
to four sacrifices were offered outside the house as 
thanks to the gods. The day of the bride’s departure 
was spent in feasts, drinking bouts, and dances at her 
father’s house. Then the procession conducted the 
girl to her husband’s house and her decorated bridal 
chamber.°> There another lord or a person of very 
high rank tied the ends of the mantles worn by the 
bride and groom and gave thanks. Two old women 
were closed in with the bridal pair to instruct them.*® 

When the sons of lords and other powerful people 
contracted a marriage with a girl who was still a child, 
the relatives of the child gave a slave or two for the 
husband’s use until the girl was grown. Since they 
were slaves their sons never rose to be lords although 
they were not cut out of land inheritance.*” 

54 Las Casas, 624. 

55 Las Casas does not mention the gift to the groom, retal 
culumbal, Zufiiga. 

°6 Las Casas, 624. 

‘7 [bid., 625. 
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Polygamy was not uncommon and Zufiga supplies 
a comment upon the attitude of a lord marrying a 
commoner ; “uchetah: verb, to fit, suit; as in the case 
that a lord (cazique) contracted a marriage with an 
humble woman, and in contrasting her to himself, he 
might say, ‘you do not fit, you are not suited to me, 
you do not conform to my greatness, you are small 
beside me.’ ” 

Las Casas’ account includes a brief statement about 
the events attending the marriages of common people. 
Commonly the boy’s father sought a wife but the peti- 
tioner may have been the boy’s uncle, brother or more 
distant relative. The gifts were small in proportion 
to the reduced rank. On the day of the actual marriage, 
the groom’s mother, or if he had no mother, his nearest 
female relative went for the bride and brought her to 
the groom’s house. An old man of the pueblo ad- 
monished them to live well and not to covet what was 
not theirs by right.** 

Thomas Gage writing about Pokom marriage prac- 
tices in the 1620's provides additional information on 
marriage that falls between the extremes described by 
Las Casas: 

When anyone is to be married, the father of the son 
that is to take a wife out of another tribe, goes to the Head 
of this Tribe to give warning of his son’s marriage with 
such a maid. Then that Head meets with the Head of the 
Maid’s Tribe, and they confer about it. The business 
commonly is in debate a quarter of a year; all which time 
the Parents of the Youth or Man are with gifts to buy the 
Maid;-they are to be at the charge of all that is spent in 
eating and drinking, when the Heads of the two Tribes 
meet with the rest of the Kindred of each side, who some- 
times sit in conference a whole Day, or most part of a 
night. After many Days and Nights thus spent, and a 
full Trial made of the one and other sides affection, if 
they chance to disagree about the marriage, then is the 
Tribe and Parents of the Maid to restore all that the other 
side has spent and given. Thus they give no portions with 
their daughters.*® 

A slave was apparently married with very little cere- 
mony, whether he married another slave or a free 
woman. Las Casas comments that marriage to a free 
woman was not frequent and that the offspring were 
slaves.°° Free men did not formally marry slaves but 
kept them as concubines. In the event of serious ill- 
ness, some of a high ranking man’s free sons by slave 
mothers were sacrificed on his behalf. Only if there 
were no other resource for a lord’s recovery was one of 
his legitimate sons offered in sacrifice.*! 

A word in Zufiga’s dictionary indicates that mar- 
riage did not always follow the contractual procedures 
described by Las Casas and Gage: “quekmal culumbal 
ibiz: clandestine or secret marriage.” 

Zuniga also provides two variations on the matter 
of the petitioning messenger. “Chizil: a person who 
58 Ibid. 
°9 Gage, 319. 

60 Las Casas, 625. 
61 [bid., 629. 
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speaks on another’s behalf as suppliant; one who goes 
to beg the daughter of someone as wife for another, 
who has the job of carrying some gift which is pre- 
arranged. He goes and pays someone for his daughter 
saying, “There is no father to give my gift and to begin 
speaking on this matter.’’’ The petition itself is called 
pacal. Both terms are based on verbs meaning to 
speak, to present an argument. 

Las Casas pointed out that fathers seek wives for 
their sons and marry their daughters only to those 
who petition importunately and pay.®* <A girl, how- 
ever, has one resource in addition to a secret marriage. 
She may solicit her grandfather to “take a grandson 
(mamach).” ®* A grandfather has obligations of help 
and protection and a granddaughter may ask him to 
exercise these if she very much wishes to marry a par- 
ticular man. 

Las Casas reports that for the marriage gifts, dowry, 
and feasts of the lords all kinsmen and subjects con- 
tribute according to his means. <A lesser marriage 
draws contributions only from the molam. ‘Nut: 
(from the verb nuteh, to contribute to a common ex- 
pense) contribution, quota, properly said of the con- 
tribution which relatives and the molam give to him 
who is marrying for his own to make feasts and fiestas 
for the marriage. Each one much, or a 
measure.” 

The marriage contract itself was called yukbal; 
yukarel is the betrothed girl and yucuel, the bride- 
groom. Terms of reference are acun culubhel and 
ixcun culubel for betrothed or newly married son or 
daughter."° Any married person was kulamah vinak.® 
Spouses referred to each other as “nukulil: my spouse, 
my companion.” ® 

Las Casas supplies a further note on marriage: “A 
youth who fornicates with some girl, is not penalized 
beyond being compelled to take her for his wife. If 
the girl is betrothed to another, she can not take him 
as her husband, but he is asked to repay the price that 
has been given . . . if a married man commits adultery 
with a maid, her relatives keep silent covering the sin 
because the daughter will have lost a marriage arrange- 
ment. But if they denounce him, he is ordered to pay 
60 to 100 (quetzal) plumes.” * The fine, presumably, 
more than covered the loss of a good marriage contract. 

These circumstances may have contributed to marry- 
ing girls while quite young. Zufiga gives: “Kuklam 
ka: girl just married who is still grewing, not in height 
but otherwise ;” and Las Casas, noted above, cites the 
practice of providing slaves in the place of a bride 
who is still a child. 

82 [bid., 624. 

83 Zuniga. 

64 Zuniga. 

65 Zufiiga and Moran. 

86 Moran. 

8? Moran: this term, 


antagonist in a suit. 
*S Translated from Las Casas, 627. 
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Men, however, were apparently married at a much 
later age. Las Casas says they were thirty or more at 
the time of marriage *’ and Zufiga’s definition of the 
term riiib implies that men were considerably older 
than their brides. “Rihib: something old; said of 
plants, trees, animals and men. ‘You are grown to 
stalks,’ said of a mature man who ought to have been 
married long since.” 

The background of explicit and implicit reasoning 
for late marriage for men is complex and cannot be 
fully adduced from the documentary materials. Four 
simple and partial explanations are as follows: every 
boy had a period of instruction in the temples, and 


also, perhaps, temple service; *° military service took 


up some time; *! and last, there was a prophecy that 
the world was near its end when youths engendered 
and little girls gave birth to children.” 

The period of temple instruction and service was 
Casas presents 


complicated by homosexuality. Las 


the situation as follows: 


Fathers take great care in instructing and educating 
their sons. They teach them to be devoted to the gods and 
to guard and obey what the priests and ministers of the 
temples .. . say to them; and so that they may be better 
informed and receive exercize in devotion and religion, 
from childhood they have converse day and night in the 
temples... . They instruct them in how to make a sacrifice 
with razors and knives and to draw blood from. their 
tongues, muscles, arms and legs and from their genitals... . 
They hold that sodomy is a great sin . . . and commonly 
the fathers despise it and prohibit it for their sons, but 
when they are instructed in religion they are ordered to 
sleep in the temples, where the older boys corrupt the 
children in this vice, and after they come out of there, they 
have bad habits and it is difficult to free them from this 
vice. For this reason some fathers are very anxious to 
marry their sons as rapidly as they can in order to separate 
them from such corruption, although they marry youths 
against their will and by force; but they have the custom 
never to marry their sons until they are 30 or more years 
of age, because the old men say that in the times that boys 
engender and girls give birth, the end of the world is near.** 


Another comment by Las Casas expands the state- 
ment : 


About s r times it was a great and abom- 
inable sin until there appeared to them a demon in the 
figure of an Indian, called Cu, and in another language, 
Chin, and in others Cavil and Maran, who induced them 
to commit it as he did it with another demon; and from 
that time some people did not find it a sin... . From that 
time on some fathers gave their sons a little boy to be used 
as a woman; and if someone else took the boy, they de- 
manded pay as is done when someone violates another's 
wife. With all this corruption if someone forces a boy 
who resists him, they castigate the offender with the 
penalty of him who forces a woman, and what is more, 





69 Las Casas, 624. 

70 [bid. 

71 See section on warfare. 

72 Las Casas, 624. 

73 Translated from Las Casas, 623-624. 
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all the old men and women laugh and poke fun at the boys 
who consent.** 


Zuniga and Moran supply confirmation of Las Casas’ 
statements and indicate that some men became perma- 
nent homosexuals. “Tocoil yub and cuxul yub: 
sodomy.” *® ““Pumpa vach: those effeminate men in- 
volved in sodomy.” *° 
Although Las Casas does not mention it, circumcision 
“Pich: to flay or skin the prepuce of 
by this operation little boys who have not 
the power of seed, as they say, are opened. The penis 
is called the bird, ¢sikin, and its head, a little beak. 
requently boys circumcise each other.” Zufiga 
makes no definite statement about the age of the boys, 
or whether circumcision was a part of temple training. 
In view of the instruction in blood offerings from their 
genitals, probably circumcision was a temple exercise. 

Homosexuality was not restricted to men. Zufiga 
gives the term: “tsarah, used reciprocally by homo- 
sexual women” ; and a nineteenth-century Confesionario 
from Tactic mentions the practice. However, it was 
not an obstruction to marriage as witli men and boys. 

After marriage, relations between husband and wife 
were strained by lovers and adultery in spite of severe 
penalties if the involved couples were caught or de- 
nounced. 

“Auats Achak: nearest friend in good or bad part; 
male or female lover. When a woman, 
being suspicious, quarrels with her husband, she says, 
ruk auatsa chak: ‘go to your little friends.’ He replies, 
‘L have no friends, sefiora wife, shut your mouth about 
it.’ ‘Look to your wife, guard her because she has a 
lover,’ it is customary for some merciless people to say 
to a husband.” *8 “At hoxol ah ixok, a man says to 
his wife to call her an adulteress; and she to him, at 
hoxolah vinak. At nimlah hoxol: ‘you are a great 
slut ; a great whoremonger’ ; an imprecation in conjugal 
fights.” *® A child born when the husband was away 
at war was called “moloh acun: begotten in adultery.” *° 

Adultery involved much more harsh penalites for the 
man concerned than the woman.*' A man denounced 
or caught attempting fornication with a lord’s wife was 
hung promptly. Usually, two or three verbal warnings 
were given an offender. If this did not mend his 
ways, he was fined 60 to 100 plumes or the equivalent. 
Anyone who became habitually involved with others’ 
spouses was hanged or sold for sacrifice. Women were 
sold as whores or reduced to slavery when they refused 
to live with their husbands or became frequently in- 


was customary. 
the penis; 


concubine, 





74 Translated from Las Casas, 627. 

75 Zuniga and Moran. 

76 Zufiga. 

‘7 Paraphrased from Zuniga who wrote in Spanish and Latin 
slang. 

78 Moran. 

79 Ibid. 

80 [bid. 

81 Las Casas, 624-627. 
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volved in adultery. If there were children, the husband 
tolerated a great deal and called upon her relatives to 
correct her before denouncing her to the lord. 

Apparently women often denonuced lovers in fits of 
jealousy for there were only two conditions under which 
her accusation was believed. The first if she confessed 
adultery in the course of general confession of sins when 
she was ill; and secondly, if some proof were brought 
forth, such as the lover’s mantle or loincloth. In both 
instances the lover was ordered hanged or sacrificed. 
Jealous husbands fell under the same ruling; they had 
to catch the wife with her lover and manage to retain 
some of the lover’s clothing to prove their injuries, 
Confession from a recalcitrant accused lover was pro- 
duced by torture. Occasionally, events moved to such 
a point that husband or wife murdered his or her spouse. 
Hanging was the penalty.*? 

There was something sacred about a dwelling house 
for if two slaves sinned in the house they were taken 
to the edge of town and killed by garrote, a stake in 
the throat or having their heads crushed between two 
stones.** 

On rare occasions a patient and mild man who had 
caught his wife in adultery did not denounce the lovers 
to the lord, but gave a bird to the pair and told them 
to sacrifice it and confess their sins. This satisfied the 
affront and earned the husband a reputation of hu- 
manity and goodness.** 

In only one instance does Las Casas imply pre- 
marital intercourse with a potential spouse—when the 
boy, if caught, is forced to marry the girl. All other 
instances give no indication of relationship or potential 
relationship. The Poconichi Confesionario from Tactic, 
though dated 1814, gives a list of relatives with whom 
pre- and extra-marital intercourse was obviously very 
common. 


Unmarried Man: ** l‘xmarricd Woman: 
sister (classificatory ?) brother (classificatory ?) 
cousin father 
relative uncle 


Married Man: Married Woman: 


wife’s sister 

cousin 

wife’s mother 

wife’s father’s sister 
wife’s mother’s sister 
wife’s niece 

wife’s daughter 


husband's brother 

husband's father 

father-in-law 

father-in-law’s brother 

cousin or nephey. of hus- 
band 

husband's son 

relative 


The relatives listed under “unmarried” were pre- 
ceded by the priest’s question “Did you sin with anyone 
living in the same house with you?” and _ probably 
refers to initial experience. Other questions for un- 

82 [bid., 628. 

83 [bid., 627. 

84 [bid. 

85 Ff, 15-26, Confesionario in Castellano y Poconchi, Tactic, 


ano de 1814. 
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married individuals did not include relatives. The rela- 
tives listed for “married sinners” in the Confesionario 
were all potential spouses in the event of current 
spouse's death. 

Marriage regulations dramatized the kinship rela- 
tions. Marriage was outside the clan, and for all but 
the top of the hierarchy customarily within the town. 
First marriages for lords were basically political; at 
times lords married ladies of other territories.*®° The 
head of the household acted to find a wife for a junior 
member; and she was frequently sought in the clan of 
the mother if not directly from mother’s brother. 
Varying in amount with the status of the individual 
marrying, the members of his amolam contributed shares 


of goods which probably went in part into the bride- 
price and in part for feasts. For the lord, the entire 
town was taxed. The levirate operated as a protective 
device on the death of a husband. The penalties for 


adultery were extreme when the culprits were caught 
: 


or contessed. 


possibly is indicative of Spanish bias but perhaps it 


The absence of any mention of divorce 


was very rare in line with the high bride prices. The 
price received on the marriage of a daughter would be 
rapidly spent for wives for sons with resultant pressure 
to prevent rupture in the daughter’s marriage. 

The late marriage age of men reported by Las Casas 
must in part reflect the problems of raising a bride 
price; the Pokoman did not have the custom of a year 
or two of work service in the father-in-law’s household 
for wives which was prevalent in the lowlands. 


SUMMARY 


The Spaniards were confused by the Pokoman classi- 
ficatory kinship terminology, their extended households 
and clans. The extension of brother-sister kinship 
terms to the mother’s clan created a scandalous situation 
for the broad-minded Las Casas. But despite the lack 
of understanding the observers recorded the activities 
of the various groups with sufficient accuracy to ab- 
stract a functional definition of Pokoman clans. 

Clans were exogamous patrilineal kinship units and 
commonly were residential and political units. Occa- 
sionally the entire group acted as a body under the 
leadership of its head; more frequently the head acted 
on behalf of the group. The place of lineages or sub- 
clan groups within the clan is more difficult to define 
and appears to have been less important than either the 
clan or the relatively small unit of the extended family. 
Hints that rank, noble or common, and association 
with occupation were a function of lineages or sub-clans 
may provide a partial answer to the question of their 
structural role. 

The political and economic aspects of clan functions 
will be taken up in subsequent sections. 


(ebeiniemieiensn 





86 Ximenez describes the marriage of the younger brother of 
the lord of the Rabinal Quiche to the daughter of the lord of 
( oban ( 1929 - 3: 194). 
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POKOMAN POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


There is a great amount of material in this section 
which might well have been provided under other head- 
ings. I have utilized the data for economics and social 
organization in a political context. I have done this 
in part because the sources are slanted in this direction. 
The Spaniards were very interested in the ways in 
which the Indians were organized ; they were concerned 
with changing some features and in utilizing others 
for purposes of taxes and labor. 

The one aspect of political organization that was 
perhaps inadequately dealt with by the Spaniards was 
the role of the religious hierarchy in political control, 
since the authors of most of the sources were piously 
involved in suppressing native religion. I have not 
attempted to abstract the role of the high priest in de- 
tail, but have concentrated on the secular side of the 
political system. This is emphasized in the native 
documents that have survived: land suits, wills, and 
accounts of territorial boundaries, town boundary dis- 
putes and tribute paid by one people to another. The 
dictionaries are replete with terms for power and 
authority, greatness and riches. 

There is evidence among the Pokoman that the High- 
land Maya were in a state of rapid change, perhaps on 
the brink of an entirely different type of organization. 


POPULATION 


At best only a vague estimate of the pre-Conquest 
population of Guatemala and of the Pokoman can be 
made from the scanty figures gathered from early 
writers and documents. By the time Velasco made 
his report, ca. 1574, wars, famines and severe epidemics 


TABLE 8 

Tax Lists, 1571,! VERAPAZ 

Town Tribute Payers 
Santo Domingo de Coban 525 
San Juan Chamelco 555 
San Pedro y Santiago (Carcha) 622 
Sant Augustin 127 
Sancta Maria Cahabon 537 
Sancta Cruz 60 (vecinos) 
San Xpobal Kacoh 300 (casas) 
Sancta Maria Tactic 80 (vecinos) 
San Estevan Tamahun 70 (casas) 
Sant Miguel Tucurub 20 (casas) 
Sancta Cruz Cabahoncillo (La Tinta) 7 (vecinos) 


San Pablo (Teleman) 26 (vecinos) 
Sant Andres Polochic 40 (casas) 
Sant Matheo Jocoloc 36 (vecinos) 





3525 


1159 Pokoman 2366 Kekchi 


1 From ‘“Relacion de la Provincia de la Vera Paz, 1544-1574,” 
Padres Viana, Gallego, and Cadena, ffs: 1-18. They estimate 
“around 3135 tribute payers a notable diminution, but only God 
knows how much,” p. 17. The first five towns are listed as 
Kekchi-speaking, the remainder Pocomchi. 
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TABLE 9 


PokoM Towns IN THE TAX LISTS FOR GUATEMALA, 
1571-1574! 


Town Tribute Payers 
Amatitan 176 
Amatitan 120 
Amatitan 20 
Cacaguastlan (S. Cristbal) 200 
Mitla 154 
Xalotepeque 50 
Misco 170 
Pinola 5 
Cacaguastlan (S. Agustin) 200 
Jicalapa 70 
Chalchuapa (S. Salvador) 70 


1235 


1 Velasco, 1952: 36-39. 


number of Pokom towns. 


This list represents less than half the 


had greatly reduced the number of people. Earlier 
statements on the number of warriors sent into battle 
against Alvarado might supply a basis of estimate if 
there were any reliable indication of the areas from 
which the Indian warriors were drawn. 

Velasco, basing his figures on census and tax returns, 
estimated 40- to 45,000 tribute payers in the province 
of Guatemala,*? and 4,000 in Verapaz.** Tribute was 
paid by household heads at that time, which in much 
of Guatemala still included married sons and daughters 
and other relatives in spite of the Spanish efforts to 
force each couple or widowed or unmarried adult to 
live in a separate house.*® If a guess of an average of 
five people in a household is applied to Velasco’s figures, 
the highest population for the provinces of Guatemala 
and Verapaz was only 245,000 people ca. 1574. If 
half of the total population had perished in the fifty 
years since the arrival of the Spanish, the figure would 
still be under 500,000 for the entire area. 

According to a tax list of 1571, for Verapaz there 
were 1,159 Pokoman tribute payers and roughly 6,000 
people.°° The number of Pokoman towns listed by 
Velasco in Guatemala is too small a fraction of the total 
to provide a basis of estimate. Table 9 lists Velasco’s 
figures, and Table 10 lists tribute roll figures expanded 
to population figures together with the number of com- 
municants given for the Pokoman towns in the 1778 
church list published by Juarros.** If the 1571-1574 
figures are correct, the population in these towns more 
than quadrupled. There is no documentary indication 
that such population growth took place in two hundred 
years. On the other side, Velasco’s figures and those 
of the Relacion of 1544-1574 (table 8) are the best 
count the Spanish officials and priests could make. 


87 Velasco, 34. 

88 Thid., 45. 

89 P. 19 of Palacio’s letter, 1580, Charles Upson Clark tran- 
script. 

90 F, 1-18 Viana, Gallego and Cadena, 1571 (table 8). 

91 Juarros, 1823: 66. 
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The Pokoman were very status conscious. The three 
fairly rigid class groups had requisites of birth for 
membership, excepting for the lowest, the slaves; the 
nadir was also open to criminals and debtors from 
higher groups. Within each class there was consider- 
able mobility ; the eldest son of the first wife was always 
the preferred heir to his father’s position, but if he 
lacked appropriate qualifications, another son or broth- 
er’s son was selected.*? In addition there were many 
opportunities for achieving a position of honor and 
respect as a big man through knowledge (etalual),% 
skill, business acumen, wealth (aycalel, icalel°*), and 
survival into old age. Even a slave could win en- 
franchisement (alaheh °°) and a position of dignity by 
his skill and knowledge, although he could never be- 
come a lord, nor could the son of a slave, regardless of 
his father’s status. 

The upper class, perhaps better called nobility, filled 
the offices of lords, priests of the upper brackets, am- 
bassadors, permanent war captains, historians, scribes 
and teachers,*® judges and upper level tax collectors. 
These offices all carried titles (iklem**) and preroga- 
tives of dress, address and certain activities. Table 11 
gives the terms of address and reference, first of the 
lords and subsequently of great men. The idea of heat 


TABLE 10 


COMPARISON OF TAX List witH 1778 CuHuRCH LIsT 
POPULATION FIGURES 





Town 1571-1574! 1778? 

Amatitlan 1,896 3,009 
Acasaguastlan (S. Cristobal) 600 2153 
Acasaguastlan (S. Agustin) 600 4,828 
Mitla 924 1,625 
Pinula 30 3,131 
Jalapa 420 2a 
Chalchuapa 420 3,009 
San Luis Xilotepeque 300 3,544 
San Cristobal Verapaz 1,800 3,333 
Tactic 480 3,133 
Mixco 1,020 2,871 
8,490 35,873 


1 These figures are based on the tribute lists of tables 8 and 9 
multiplied by six, a guess number of persons per household among 
the Pokoman who had a high number of extended households. 

2From Juarros, 1936: 66. These figures do not differentiate 
between Indian and ladino populations. 

92 Las Casas, 620. 

93 Moran. 

94 Zufliga. 

95 [bid. 

96 Las Casas, 1909: 618; only boys of the first families were 
trained at the temples as writers and historians. Las Casas 
goes on to describe the painted characters in the type of books 
that some peoples in Guatemala and Verapaz had. Writers 
were also called nahtik rixcak, “he of long finger nails, tiger’s 
claws.” Some lords apparently also wore them. Zufiga and 
Moran. 

97 Zufiga and Moran. 
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was associated with the lords. Kak tepeu could well 
be translated “hot majesty.” This is also one of the 
old terms for god; it has the meaning of inaccessability 
in addition. 

Only lords and their immediate families wore cha- 
chal,*8 strings of precious stones and gold, very long 
fingernails, like tiger’s claws, tvak, and the lichik,®® a 
mantle of thin delicate cotton. Ladies wore one over 
the face. At special public rituals lords were entitled 
to one or more canopies depending upon their status.1°° 
Courteous and courtly manners, putunal, tulanal, were 
essential behavior. The ball game, sacred sport, was 
played exclusively by lords and principales.°' Lords 
alone had royal standards, or banners (bacam ahual) 1°? 

From the middle group were drawn the secondary 
officials of government and religion, the ordinary and 
skilled farmers, merchants, artisans, hunters and fisher- 
men, and the unskilled laborers and burden carriers. 
These were also alah,*°? free men, divided into rich 
men (kohmil: man with riches and abundance of 
everything in his house, honey, maize, beans, salt and 
all other things 7°) who were fortunate and had “green 
hands and feet” (raxauok raxacab**), and unfortunate 
men, cokbetal, culvach *°* who were without property, 
very incapable; they were “as small as cotton seeds,” 
ra na ruqueb,?* “men of little value,” -ra et vinak 1° 
who were “the common people,” quzal,’°? popol vinak.*'° 
Many of these ‘‘remained as young married men, with 
no name or dignity in the pueblo, aquirocon.” 1™ 

Las Casas adds to the dictionary information on 
markets and traders: 


They all find help in supplying their needs in the markets 
held near the temples. Their manner of conducting busi- 
ness is to change some things for others they give 
maize for beans and beans for cacao, and especially salt 
in many places is exchanged very high. They bring... 


chili... and game and fruits and all the things they find 
to eat. They change cloaks of cotton for gold and for 


hand-axes of copper, and gold for emeralds and turquoises 
and plumes, which are the merchandise most valued. Gold 
and silver comes to Verapaz from Soconusco and goes from 
Verapaz to Nicaragua. Although there are not a few 
mines in these places it is not extracted but is traded from 
Tequantepeque and from Guaxaca and Misteca because in 
these lands (Verapaz and Nicaragua) they do not have the 
art of extracting metals. 

They have workers in all the offices that they need who 
will earn their food, like silversmiths, painters, feather 


°8 Moran. 
99 Tbid. 
100 Las Casas, 620. 
101 Las Casas, 466. 
102 Zuniga. 
103 Moran. 
104 [hid, 
105 Zufiga. 
106 [hid, 
107 [hid 
108 [hid, 
9 Tbid. 
 [bid. 
''! Zuniga and Moran. 
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TABLE 11 
TITLES AND TERMS OF REVERENCE AND RESPECT 


Ahual, ahua—lord, prince!” 

Nukaknutepeu—your majesty, greatness, highness!” 

Yah kak yah tepeu—man of such greatness, adored almost 
as a god! 

Nimbi 

Nimil 

Zive 

Hun lem ruxim—man of great authority and dignity!” 

Ru popol ru kamail amak—the knighthood of the town, 
the principales 

Ru popol—your nobleness, your dignity! 

Ah kamha—noble, official!:? 

Nimquil—noble, grandee! 

Runimquil—your greatness! 

Chak kahol—vassal of the lord!? 
(vacunnukahol—servant)!? 

Hucha—our superior 

Nim vinac—great man, having respect of the town! 

Nimlah vinac—man or woman old and rich and powerful! 

Napuh—term of respect for older people who are not 
relatives! 

Tu—term of respect for married woman! ? 

Qui—term of respect for married man'? 

Que, xque—term of respect for unmarried female relatives, 
and a lord’s daughter before and after her marriage! 





excellency!? 


1 Zuniga. 
2 Moran. 


workers, whose work is of great art and subtlety; there are 
makers of copper hatchets which are very necessary. All 
the women know how to spin and weave all that is needed 
by their households and much to sell in the markets.'!” 


Local and foreign traveling merchants brought goods 
of every sort from other areas to the markets."** 

Everyone knows the ordinary jobs required such as how 
to build a house of adobes and the quality of earth required. 
They have as well doctors, great herbalists and perhaps 
better sorcerers, who know sicknesses and medicines for 
them.114 


Wealth, knowledge and age or any two of these 
entitled a person to reverential terms of address.’ 
Table 12 lists the occupations and trades from diction- 
ary sources. Not all, obviously, are full-time pursuits, 
but they give an indication of the range of activities 
available. Merchants and landlords made use of their 
capital to increase their property and holdings by 
charging interest, na,''® and rents, ilim puak."* Land 
that did not contribute to household support but brought 
income, and a warehouse of merchant’s stores were 
given the same name, kok mile.**® 

Slaves were abject wearers of the bone or shell, 
lochel vaquel,® laborers in the fields and households for 





112 Translated from Las Casas, 623-624. 
113 Tas Casas, 621. 

114 Translated from Las Casas, 624. 

115 See table 11. 

116 Moran. 

117 [bid. 

118 [hid, 

119 Zuniga and Moran. 
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the most part. They were war captives, criminals, 
debtors, the children of slaves or people sold into 
slavery. ‘The terms for slaves are listed in table 13. 

Rarely slaves had opportunity to learn special skills 
and more rarely were freed. Frequently their lives 
were short ; human sacrifices on the occasion of a major 
religious ceremony, or in event of a great or wealthy 
man’s severe illness were requisite. 

Class lines cross-cut the molam group. The head of 
the molam was always a lord though he may have been 
low in the scale. There are indications that a particular 
molam was also a craft group. The best example is 


TABLE 12 


PROFESSIONS, OCCUPATIONS, AND TRADES EXCLUSIVE OF 
GOVERNMENT, MILITARY, AND PRIESTLY OFFICES 


I. Open to upper class only: 


ah mel—historian, orator!” 

ah tzib—painter, writer!? (ililuach huh—reader') 
ah noah—author'? 

ah cubal, cubalemah—scholar!” 

ah cut—teacher, orator, doctor, counselor? 


II. Open to all: 


ahkchal—owner of land? 

ilivam—landlord of lands and farms? 

ahtik—farmer, gardener! 

tool, toolqgue—intercessor! 

vach ahual, nu_ chizil—mouthpiece, intercessor, 
matchmaker? 

ah noah—master architect? 

ah kay—merchant? 

ah xom—master stone cutter and mason!? 

ah xit, ah puac—lapidary, jeweler!” 

ah xoy—enameler! 

ah koht—sculptor? 

tzakol, bitol—potter!” 

ah tzim—painter of figures and faces? 

ah pix—master feather worker, maker and keeper of 
feather dance garlands! 

ah chanal, xahol—dancer!? 

ah tun—trumpeter! 

ahicom—doctor, curer? 

balare xibal—manufacturer of hemp sandals! 

banal pop—mat maker! 

ah hoy—barber! 

ah xirob—hunter who uses cord traps! 

ah tobox—hunter who uses dogs! 

ah car—fisherman! 

ah luk bak—fisherman who uses hooks! (lokza—fish 
harpoon!) 

amaquel—assistant, orderly!” 

pet be—road guide! 

ihonchirih—burden carrier on the road! 

ah pitan—burden carrier with tump line! 

ah hucum—canoe man, paddler!? 

ah pey—unskilled laborer paid wage by day, week 
or month!” 

hul ha—water drawer and carrier? 

kopol kak—cook’s helper, fire feeder? 

tzahol, tzahal re—washer, cleaner! 

ililahk—swine herd! 

ah yol—charlatan! 


| Zuniga. 
2 Moran. 
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TABLE 13 
SLAVES 


Lok vinak—bought slave!” 
Mun 
Quinab 
Telemche 
Tzi (dog) } 
Caneh—captive! 


captive slave!:? 


1 Zuniga. 
2 Moran. 


that which Zuniga described, the enamelers near the 
ford in the Chixoy River. In other instances lineages 
apparently had certain occupations, for example the 
Hulha, water drawers.'*° Lineages were classlinked; 
lords, priests, historians, and war captains were drawn 
only from principal families. The dictionaries provide 
a few explicit examples noted in the preceding section. 


SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 


Three types of permanent population concentrations 
can be defined from documentary sources and archaeo- 
logical data: town, hamlet, and pajuwyu. The last is 
a native term meaning “in the mountains,” or “in the 
country.” It is a concentration only in contrast to 
open country with two or three scattered farms, the 
rest uninhabited. A fourth category, villages, is left 
open: there undoubtedly were settlements appropriately 
called villages, but they cannot be certainly defined. 
The term “city” has implications of heterogeneity and 
size which cannot be demonstrated for the Pokoman; 
town development was considerable but did not reach 
city proportions. 

Town 


The Pokom term for town was tenamit. This 
indicated the physical plant only; the town population 
was the amak.1*4— A large town was nimlah tenamit. 
An individual town dweller was called ah tenamital 
occasionally, more frequently, ali patal—householder.*” 
A stranger or traveler was referred to as alt na amak, 
“not of this people,” or as ah nimbe, “he of the long 
road,” not as a man of another tenamit. 

The fenamit was ordinarily surrounded with stone 
and mortar walls, koxtun,'** had ramparts, koxtura’™ 
or chot,’** a plaza, cayal **° and market, caybal,'*" store- 
houses for merchants’ goods, guembal pat,'** public 
buildings such as the council hall, popol pat,'*® prison, 
120 Moran. 

121 Both Zufhiga and Moran make this distinction pointing out 
that tenamit refers to the material form of the town but not the 
people living in it. 

122 Zuniga and Moran. 

123 [hid, 

124 \oran. 

125 Zuniga. 

126 [bid. 

127 Zuniga and Moran. 

128 Zuniga. 

129 [hid, 
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tsalmal,°° and public granary, tek,’*+ to house the 
produce from community farms, qutiman.’** Las Casas 
adds that there were temples and describes the market 
near the temple.*** The great houses of the lord of 
the town and the high priest probably were not far from 
the temple area although the exact location is not 
mentioned.'** Also near the temple were the dormi- 
tories or retreats, tacal,’*> huk,'** varal,‘** for continent 
men participating in religious activities, for novice 
priests and boys sent to school. From archaeological 
data, we know that ball courts were also located near 
the temple and plaza. 

Neither the dictionaries nor Las Casas give any 
description of town layout in terms of wards or 
quarters. The implications of Zufiga’s and Moran’s 
discussion of the molam are that members lived in a 
particular area in a town. The equation made by the 
Spanish of molam to calpul, a Mexican residence unit, 
tends to confirm such a definition. Moran and Zu- 
fliga give an additional statement that indicates that 
one’s neighbor was a kinsman: “Caha: my neighbor, 
next to my house; rigorously, my second family-house.” 
The categories of native calculation of population were 
the number of molam per pueblo and the number of 
household establishments, hun patal. 

The structures of individual houses were not de- 
scribed by the dictionary writers but they provide a 
few terms for parts of houses. “Xon: the foundation 
of the house, a stone platform. Great houses also had 
walls of stone.” 1° “Pocho pik: little ditches behind 
the houses to carry run-off water.” ?°° “Kotoqutk: 
the arch of a building.” **° “Tenta: corridor of a 
house.” +41. “Hotenak na repat: house with a very 
high roof.” 142 “Hotval: stair, stairway, or loft lad- 
der.”**8 Yard walls, Quehal, chot, were made of 
adobe, cane or poles.1** 

The modern Pokoman houses around Lake Ama- 
titlan and in the villages of Petapa and Amatitlan are 
built of poles, cane, or adobe and have lofty pyramid- 
shaped thatch roofs. Each house yard has a house 
and two or three additional smaller structures built 
of the same materials. In the towns the yards are 
enclosed by high fences of cane or poles. These 
modern houses are probably little different from the 
common sixteenth-century dwellings. 


130 Zufiga and Moran. 
131 Zuniga. 
132 [hid 


133 Las Casas, 623. 
134 hid, 620. 


185 Zuniga. 

136 Moran and Zufiga. 
187 Zuniga. 

138 Zuniga. 

139 Tbid, 

140 Moran. 

141 Zufiga, 

142 Moran. 

143 [hid 


144 Zuniga. 
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The defensive location of the sites in Guatemala 
known to have been Pokoman towns at the time of 
the Conquest is discussed in Part I in the section, 
Archaeological Background. The towns in Salvador, 
and Mita lacked this characteristic of location. To 
what extent the towns were “vacant” in Sol Tax’ 
terminology, with many families owning houses in 
town and also in the country, cannot be accurately 
determined. The number of full-time artisans was 
considerably higher in the sixteenth century than in 
modern times and it seems improbable that valuable 
space in town would be left empty most of the time.’*® 
There are, curiously, a number of terms in the dic- 
tionaries about populated and depopulated towns 
(tolamah),*° and verbs, “tik: to populate a pueblo, 
also, amaqueh, patuh, tenamiteh” ;*** “to depopulate, 
teba, tola.”**8 A place where there are houses that 
are not lived in is called “chipatal, which the Mexicans 
here called tsacualpam; also a place where people 
formerly had houses and a town, but is now de- 
serted.” ** 

Economic, religious, and political events certainly 
drew many people temporarily into the town who custo- 
marily lived out in the relatively large hinterland around 
the tenamit, in hamlets and pajuyes. 


Hamlet 


The native terms for a small concentration of houses 
were guiz a vach tenamit and kokamak; °° the first 
means “‘small place in the presence of the town,” and 
the second, “small population.” Hamlets were politi- 
cal, religious, and economic dependents and supporters 
of the town. While many town dwellers undoubtedly 
had milpa lands near the town and some owned lands 
which they rented (ilimacal, ilimtik—rented lands that 
bring an annual income of produce or money **') the 
town Officials, priests, and the many artisans required 
farm support. Hamlets lacked all but low-level officials 
and priests and probably had no market place. 


Pajuyu 


“It must be observed that in the time of their pa- 
ganism these Indians had villages similar to some still 
existing, that are called Pajuyes, in which the houses 
are so far distant from each other, that a place, con- 
taining 500 inhabitants, will extend a league or 





145 Ximenez, who knew the eighteenth-century Cakchiquel and 
uiche, describes tinamit as a vacant fortress, inhabited only 
by the Lord. He says that amac was the term for each kin 
eroup or calpul spread out in the hills on their milpas (1929: 
130). However, he never observed an occupied fort town. 

146 Zuniga. 

147 Zuniga and Moran. 

M48 Zuniga. 

149 [Did, 

150 Moran. 

151 [hid. 
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more.” 2°* The individual scattered farms were called 
“chitik, chiavix or chiacal’*** whether or not there 
were houses directly associated with them. Land that 
was not cultivated or lived on was guimilyuk.*4 

Ximenez describes the rural population of the Quiche 
and Cakchiquel consisting more or less of kin groups 
(parentelas) spread out, each in a particular area.’ 
Pokoman hamlets and pajuwyes probably were populated 
with groups of relatives, molam or lineage, each in 
its own territory. 

The details of land ownership are not clear. In- 
dividuals certainly had title to lands that they worked ; 
the evidence of rents and inheritance demonstrate this. 
But an individual probably was not permitted to 
alienate lands permanently if there were any possible 
claimants from his clan. Common lands, belonging 
to the town and/or to individual clans, were included 
in the town boundaries. These were natural resources 
for hunting, fishing and, ultimately, farm expansion. 

The methods of land use apparently differed little 
from modern milpa farming. Trees, avocados, and 
fruits planted by an individual on common lands re- 
mained the property of the planter and his heirs. The 
important question of cacao plantations is not dealt 
with in any of the sources, nor is the cultivation of 
cotton discussed, although the Pokoman raised fairly 
large quantities of both. 

All lands were named. Named parcels varied 
greatly in size from a very particular small spot to a 
large area.?°* Boundaries were natural land marks 
for large areas and set markers for individually owned 
and often town lands.’** Both types of markers were 
called kulat.°* The town name extended over all 
lands “belonging” to it; the names of hamlets and 
areas were subsumed. 

The town, its hamlets and settlements scattered in 
the hinterland, was an economic, religious and political 
center as well as a relatively large population concen- 
tration and defensive point. 


POLITICAL STRUCTURE 


Archaeologists and ethnologists have frequently faced 
the problem, with varying success, of identifying com- 
plexes in different contexts; a political system is even 
more slippery and difficult to generalize with appro- 
priate weighting for comparability. Each system is 
unique in its details, so that only by overlooking some 
variations to find general features, is it possible to 
make a statement of type. 





152 Juarros, 1823: 267, footnote. 

153 Zufiga and Moran. 

154 Zuniga. 

155 Ximenez, 1: 130. 

6 Titulo del Barrio de Santa Ana; Kekchi wills; Cofradia 
Book of San Juan Chamelco. 

= The modern Jacalteca annually go to “look at the boun- 
daries” of the municipio in a special ceremony of sacrifice. 
LaFarge and Byers, 1931: 146 and 178. 

158 Zufliga and Moran. 
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The style of Pokoman government and politics was 
in many important respects feudal. The term “feudal” 
is used by purist European documentarians in a very 
restricted sense. But practice in history and politics 
has applied the term to a wide variety of situations ; and 
I shall here give it another special definition. 

Requisite to the development of feudal institutions 
are: an agricultural society, classes and traditions of 
an hierarchical system. The key points are military 
protection through a strong but small military elite 
and a system of rewards or pay for the military pro- 
tection. In the absence of a predominately money 
economy the pay takes the form of lands from which 
income in kind may be drawn. The reward however 
is not final but carries the perpetual obligation of serv- 
ice in return. The rewards, class groups and occupa- 
tions become hereditary but lack the exclusiveness and 
immobility of castes. Another feature of feudal de- 
velopment is dramatization of the life crises of the 
key military figures and of their elevation to office or 
investiture. Finally, characteristic of feudal organiza- 
tion are flexibility of the power of individual offices, 
and high dependence upon the lord’s personal ability 
and prestige. 

Among the Pokoman the town was the basic politi- 
cal unit. Smaller units were dependents. There 
were larger loose structures which Las Casas calls 
provinces, subsuming a number of towns and _ lords 
to the control of a supreme lord, but on a larger 
scale, the provincial organization recapitulated the 
essentials of the town structure. 

Zufiga and Moran provide an outline of offices and 
obligations which Las Casas’ account of government in 
Verapaz fills out with detail. The following exposi- 
tion is a combination of slightly condensed translations 
of Las Casas with the appropriate dictionary materials 
interspersed. 


Since the Flood, they say, that having multiplied and 
built towns, men needed some superior man to govern them. 
They held great respect for the one they had followed, and 
so they obeyed his orders and held him in reverance. And 
when one of these heads of lineages died, they pointed out 
one of their sons or some relative, mature and experienced, 
to succeed. Always the most capable was selected... . 
Often a brother is named the lord (ahau15®) and governor 
(chobol re amak*®), and if he has no brother another 
near relative was selected by the principales (ru popol ru 
kamhail1®) of the town. The lord may not be the son 
of a slave, but may be the son of any one of the legitimate 
wives. In fact, they hold greatest respect for the sons of 
the first wife. ... 

After some one has been selected as lord, the town in- 
vited the lords and nobles of the towns and of the provinces. 
These came or sent a brother or other representative, each 
bringing a gift. They then had great and solemn celebra- 


159 Zufliga and Moran: “king, emperor, prince, their natural 
lord.” 

160 Zufiiga, or “chololre, Vezam re amak, corpez amre—gov- 
ernor,” also Moran. 

161 Zufliga and Moran; the principales, the knighthood of the 
town. 
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tions, especially on the day of investiture and taking of 
oath; when the new lord gave sumptuous feasts, dances 
(chanal, xah***) and drinking bouts (koquelal'®). . . 
On the day and at the hour selected for the confirmation of 
office, all of the lords assembled. They seated the new lord 
on a certain low seat, on a mat (pop 1%). And if there 
were a king or supreme lord who is entitled to a canopy 
or canopies they placed them, and he, on his knees in a 
very humble manner, had the office of making a prayerful 
speech in the name of everyone, saying that the selection 
was for good and that he would have such good fortune 
and happiness in the new government and regime, that the 
new lord’s name would be celebrated through all the lands 
and that his towns and vassals would live in contentment 
and happiness. Then each one spoke according to his 
knowledge and ability. 

After the speeches, there was nothing more but for all 
to confirm the new lord in office and accept him as king. or 
lord. ‘Thus ended the celebration. 

All returned then to their homes excepting the prin- 
ctpales and those who were in the government of the town 
(popol ahualik 1®), They inquired the lord’s orders 
about when the people should be summoned to build his 
house and where and in what style he wished it. = 


Fuentes y Guzman, although he wrote 150 years 
after the Conquest, either had someone’s earlier de- 
scription 6r observed or heard of investitures similar 
to those described by Las Casas: 


[It is important, then, to know that when some cachique 
or native lord, like he of Petapa, or whoever of the ahaos 
of the Valle [de las Mesas] sickened, and in the advance 
of his illness recognized the danger to his life, then his son, 
heir to the lordship, gave account to the relatives and lords 
of his blood of the danger in which his father was, and 
these with all diligence and celerity possible, accompanied 
by their servants and subjects, hastened to that court or 
capital to which they were called; each one bringing his 
first son, so that he might be recognized by the new king, 
lord or ahau, who would govern ... as soon as his doctors 
gave him [the lord] advice of his danger the first care that 
he had was to renounce the kingdom to his first son; charg- 
ing him with the good treatment of the subjects and the 
reward of his captains and councilors, who are those they 
call ahaus.... 

[After burial of the dead lord] they returned to the 
palace, or house of the lord, and there, after giving con- 
dolences and obedience to the new prince, a great and 
lengthy feast was served them. The lords and prin- 
cipal men were seated in several circles, which they formed 
through the courtyards of the houses (each circle was of 
lower rank) down to circles of the most common people. 
These feasts were very disordered and dissolute, with ex- 
cessive drunkenness from drinking too much chicha, which 
they made of different kinds of fruits and roots. And 
after eight days that they were present in the town, which 
was the court, with continued sacrifices of animals and 
birds they returned with the permission of the new 

162 Moran and Zuniga. “Tun—the trumpet used in their 
dances, of calabash, and also the dance in which they are used.” 
Zuniga. The ornaments used by the dancers, feather garlands 
and collars and bracelets of precious stones (tsalcab) were kept 
by an official (noted above) in a special mat (pikab). Zufiga. 

163 \foran. 

164 Zuniga, “it 
symbol of office.” 

Zuniga, and lords and principales of the council. 
and condensed from p. 620, Las Casas. 


serves as the crown of the king; it is the 
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king to residence in their houses and government of their 
towns.18 


To continue with Las Casas’ description of taxes 
and government: 


The general tribute (patan 1®°) that they gave their king 
and lord was building his house in common (popol cama- 
nik 16°) and gathering for his granaries, cotton and cacao 
and all the rest that he needs for his household, which 
they bring: him in abundance. In some places they give 
so much in so many days, and most common is eighty of 
the item of tribute in eighty days. This certain principales 
(vahcamha vah patan**°) collect, of which they keep a 
small amount, or the lord returns a fraction to them... , 

They had another type of tribute; they ordered the towns 
to bring a portion to celebrate religious ceremonies and 
sacrifices to their idols and for the feasts and banquets on 
these occasions—five or six times a year. For this they 
brought so many male or female slaves for sacrifice, de- 
pending on the ritual, and as gifts to those who come from 
other lands or towns to attend the ceremonies. Because 
although they all hold the same celebrations, they are ac- 
customed to honor one another by attending [rituals in his 
town]. Half the receipts were exhausted by the rituals 
and what remained went to the lord as tribute and service 
from the pueblos. 

When the lords married off their sons or daughters the 
towns gave gold, plumes, cacao, and turkeys for the dowry. 
They paid tribute as well every forty or eighty days of one 
plume. The lords had another kind of tribute: hunters 
bring him a part of the catch; those who raise turkeys 
bring him one of the offspring saying: so many children 
of my hens my god has given me; take this as your food, 
because you are my lord and we live in peace and justice. 
Every citizen, at the birth of a son or daughter, carried 
the lord a turkey or other equivalent thing. When they 
married their sons, the father of the youth carried the lord 
a gift saying: your younger brother and son serve you with 
this. This was their manner of speaking to indicate “your 
vassal” (ru chack kahol***), In his turn the father 
of the girl came, saying: my daughter wishes to marry the 
son of so and so, and we are in accord; lind it pleasing to 
receive this little gift from your children. 

It is a general rule that no one come before the lord to 
negotiate anything without bringing something of service 
according to his possibility. .. .1*° 

When they gathered the crops and fruits of the land, 
they carried a certain part of the first to the lord, not as 
tribute but as a voluntary gift, saying: this | bring you 
from the portion God has given me; this is your part so 
that you are reminded that I am your vassal. When the 
merchants returned to their houses, they offered a certain 
small part of what they gained to the lord, or they brought 
some new thing that is not found in their land. Foreign 
merchants also paid tribute, because trade was like a royal 
right. When guests came from outside, throughout the 


Guzman, 1932: 265-267. 
5 “Na— 
owed the 


167 Translated from Fuentes y 

168 Zuniga: “Patan—tribute, excise, tribute service 
surplus of tribute,’ Moran. “T7c/—duty, obligation 
lord, the priest, the family,” Zufiga. 

169 Zuniga: common work, work of the community or town. 

170 Zuniga: “officers of the lord.” 

171 Zuniga and Moran: literally, “your younger brother, your 
servant.” 

172 Often, sent someone else to plead for him. 
“Vach ahual, nuchisil”’—literally, “in the presence of the lord, 
my mouth; you are my throat, my voice, my mouth who pleads, 
who speaks in time on my behalf before the 
prince, like an ambassador.” Moran. 
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town the people collect bread, cacao, hens and the rest so 
that they may have food and drink. 

When someone died, he left the order that some small 
thing or piece of his property went to the lord, and those 
who had no heirs, many times left their lands to the lord. 

All fines from delinquents were applied to the lord’s 
exchequer. The lords had as well their lands which they 
called royal lands, which they rent to those who are poor 
for very little rent. 

In certain parts of their lands the lords had married 
slaves, who served with tribute in crops and firewood and 
pine torches for light. They had the female slaves in their 
houses where they served preparing food and doing house- 
work. ‘The children born to the lord’s slaves, although 
they may have married free spouses, were slaves, unless 
they were the lord’s children. Commonly the lords use 
them [slaves], though they are not maids, if they are 
comely. This was not held as sin for it is thought ‘edhe 
proper since the slaves cost money or were captured in 
a just war; but in this case if someone else went to a 
female slave, they held it as sin and at the time of death 
confess itas such. If someone was caught in such a crime, 
they punished him with a money fine to the value of the 
slave, or somewhat less and often they condemned a man 
who took another slave.1™ 


The final life crisis of the lord, his last illness, and 
death, were occasions of sacrifice and terminal tribute. 


The doctors were accustomed to always be in the pres- 
ence of the king or lord and thus when an indisposition 
came it was not necessary to go look for them. He [the 
doctor] with diligence and solicitude applied the remedies 
of herbs and other natural aids that they know from ex- 
perience to be beneficial for the illness. . . . After these 
have been given, they called the sorcerer or astrologer who 
has the office of counting fortunes, so that he might say 
what sacrifice would be best and most agreeable to the 
gods. . . . Sometimes it was of birds of a particular color 
—white, green, gilt, paint, or brown, and other kinds and 
perhaps other animals. At other times he ordered that 
men or women of a particular age be offered. Many times, 
vhen the illnesses were very grave and the sick men of 
high status, he ordered that some son be sacrificed, and 
commonly the sons of slaves were sacrified, and sometimes, 
though few, legitimate sons of the lords were sacrificed, 
when there were many to inherit. This was the last rem- 
edy, when every other medicine and sacrifice that could 
be found had been tried, and the illness was still on the 
increase; he [the doctor] admonished him |the lord] to 
confess his sins ... particularly adultery, fornication with 
a free woman, or breaking a retreat with intercourse with 

The details of burial and further sacrifice of servants 
to accompany the lord, the calling of friends, relatives, 
and dependents for the burial were fully presented in 
the section on Religion. 

Las Casas continues on Political Structure: 


In this province or provinces of Verapaz they have 


their king and Supret e lord (ah pop);*** beyond that 
there are as well other inferior lords, who many times 
likewise have vassals. Among these eee the principal 
Was a priest, because always the person and office was most 
‘8 Translated from Las Casas, 602-622. 
Translated from Las Casas, 692. 
> Luiiis “He who has been placed in office, on the 
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esteemed and revered; by the king and supreme lord as by 
the inferior lords and by all the rest. The priesthood was 
not trusted by all, unless he came from its [the correct] 
lineage (as among the Jews of the tribe of the Levis) ; 
his election was like that of the kings and lords .. . the 
best and wisest and most devoted of the lineage [was 
chosen] as we said above. 

The principal of the lower lords were in the council 
(popol ahaulik) **® of the king, or overlord, and convened 
with him in the royal house (popol pat) 1** in council when 
they called them. They deliberated and determined the 
affairs first that pertained to religion, those of war and 
of peace, and those other things necessary and important 
to their countries; and this was the marvelous thing: they 
were such friends that they did nothing except in accord 
and council, even the smallest thing... . I am able to say 
this for I have seen it. 

They knew as well and considered grave crimes com- 
mitted, because less serious crimes were judged, con- 
demned, or pardoned, by the chairmen of the families 
ot ‘78 since beyond the supreme and inferior lords, 
who were like provincials of prefects, judges of appeals, 
there were princes or curates, somewhat like justices of 
the peace who had limited low jurisdiction. They had 
other officers of justice and officials who had the office,17® 
like alguaciles, (ah chimin) 1°° to call or convoke the people 
w particular people when they are ordered. As well they 
went from house to house announcing the tribute or serv- 
ice the lord had ordered collected for a particular day and 
hour, and other new commands and laws (cubal, catba, 
corik).18! They also served to go as messengers (tsam- 
helal) 15° to other pueblos and to go through the land an- 
nouncing and commanding what was ordered. Such of- 
ficials are appointed by the supreme lord with a certain 
ceremony and particular insignia and name given with 
the office. 

There were as well majordomos whose office (kamah) 188 
and care was over lands to be sown, checking seeds and 
distributing them and assigning the portions, first that of 
the king and then of the principales, and the portions of 
the council, and then the rest who are to be provided for 
by the lord’s order.184 

In the markets an honest judge or alcalde (ti,1®° katal 
corik 186) presided, who has the authority (cuxibal, quiro- 
hal +87) to observe and appraise the prices (tzak)+** of the 
merchandise, so that no one is aggrieved, and in order to 
inquire and deliberate contentions that arise over the goods 
in the market place.'9 


There were detention houses (tzalam) ?®° for cap- 
tured criminals and guard officers (chahal tzalam).** 


When something important but dubious was to be done 
or attempted, they had a praiseworthy custom in the coun- 


176 Zuniga. 

177 Zuhiga—“Council house”; ah cubal—lawmaker, legislator. 
8 Zuniga—“Head of calpul or molam.” 

179 Zuniga: “patanahik camanik: office, duty, dignity. 
180 Moran: “staff of justice: chimin.” 

181 Zufiga and Moran, law, mandate. 

182 Zuniga. 

183 Moran, “office, authority, duty, occupation, work.” 
184 Translated from Las Casas, 622-623. 

185 Zufiiga, “judge.” 

186 Moran, ‘Sudge.” 

187 Zufiga and Moran, authority of office. 

188 \foran. 

189 Translated from Las Casas, 623. 

190 Zuniga. 

191 \Joran. 
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cil. . . . Depending upon the nature of the matter before 
the council, the superior lord wished to consider, he ordered 
the persons most wise and experienced in the affair called 
into the council. For example, if there was deliberation 
on the affairs of religion and the divine cult, or fiestas, or 
of suggesting some fast or retreat, they called the high 
priest and the most educated and experienced of the other 
spiritual ministers. To them they communicated the mat- 
ter and sought their advice and feelings. If they had to 
deal with the government and promotion of the good of 
the country, they called the pretects or local lords of the 
pueblos and the most ancient citizens and those who were 
heads of lineages or patres familias. Sometimes these were 
called when there was deliberation of the penalties and 
punishments for grave crimes. If the problem had to do 
with war, the captains and men who had found and looked 
at these dangers were notified; and thus they did in all 
other matters.19* 


Punitive Law 


The laws and fines and punishments for irregular 
marital and sexual behavior have been presented in 
the section headed Marriage. The remainder of the 
legal code described by Las Casas is concerned with 
witchcraft, murder, kidnaping, insubordination, thefts, 
and insolvent debtors. 


Among them, through their prophesies, theology, and 
divination tried and preached and through their priests 
with great and admirable devotion and penitence and ex- 
amples of honesty exercised, and through their own 
great lords by the laws and fines they ordered kept, they 
held it a great sacrilege to [dishonor the gods] and 
rigorously punished any who did. . . and held it a danger 
to the country for example, there were sorcerers . 
and others similar who certainly have made a pact with 
the devil; these through their laws they punish well by 
hanging or garroting them, mainly when they killed with 
their sorcery some lord or principal or son of one of these. 
One time a lord wished to test one of the sorcerers called 
ahceque, for having a certain manner of doing witchcraft 
(this is to count the days that, according to those who hold 
with sorcery, men ought to have and by test . . . and 
questioning say who is going to die). The sorcerer, com- 
ing before the lord, said to him: look, you have sinned 
with a widow and for this you are going to die. The lord, 
having a clear conscience, because he knew no such thing 
of himself, ordered him hanged immediately. 

Fathers taught and exhorted with great care that chil- 
dren honor and obey and serve their parents and the 
same their lords and principales; and they hanged promptly 
men who became proud and haughty toward the lords, 
aspiring to lordship or obstructing the vassals, who do not 
obey them, or those who donned distance of manner to 
attend the tributes and service which they owed to the lord. 
If someone killed another, those that knew it denounced 
him to the lord, who questioned carefully who was dead 
and who the killer and the cause of it, and who had ordered 
him and if he had companions in it; when all was ascer- 
tained, he sent his secutores of justice and they garroted 
the murderer . . . and few delays and costs of lawyers were 
necessary to do it. 

It was a common thing among some Indians to sell some 
to others; he who was more powerful (amzil, cowil 1®*) or 
had more malice and cunning sold another if he found 

192 Translated from Las Casas, 622-623. 

193 Zuniga and Moran. 
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someone to buy him; but there are heavy penalties in the 
laws for such kidnaping; having investigated that someone 
has been sold to another without delay they kill him, gar- 
roting the kidnaping seller. Beyond the death which they 
gave him, they sold his children and wife. Of the price 
obtained for them, the lord’s exchequer and chamber take 
a certain part and all the rest was spent in food and drink 
for the whole town which gathered for a general feast. 

When in the course of a fight someone was wounded, 
as occasionally happens, the lord was advised by the com- 
plaints of the kinsmen of the wounded. He sent a bone 
or a hatchet or other thing to the wounder, who understood 
that the lord knew; he sent petitioners (pacabal 1%*) that 
he be pardoned, pleading excuses which lightened the case. 
The lord showed great anger and ignored the criminal 
until he sentenced him to pay a certain fine (tol: 1%), like 
so many plumes, so much cacao, or so many mantles .. . 
all of which go to the exchequer and his chamber. 

He who killed or wounded or did some other damage 
to his male or female slave paid no fine, because they said 
that his slaves were his property and stock. If someone 
killed someone else’s slave, commonly they ordered him 
to pay, and the killer’s kinsmen levied the payment amongst 
themselves. He who killed a free man could in no way 
escape death, but without delay was hanged or garroted, 
which to my understanding was the common sort of death 
given criminals who merited it. He who killed his wife, 
or wife her husband, was hung for it... .1%° 

The law was that he who steals things of little value, like 
a turkey or a small amount of grain, corn or other crops, 
was ordered to return it and above that pay some feathers 
or other things that approximate the value that which he 
stole; and all of the theft and the fine levied is the lord’s, 
because the owner wished nothing of that taken in theft, 
although the lord is given it, holding it on account of con- 
tamination and infection not worthy of being restored and 
received [by the owner] from hands so bad. 

The thief who stole something of great value, according 
to their estimation of it, like a diadem of gold that they 
used, or other precious thing, returned what was stolen 
if he had it. They punished him much more like [a fine 
of] 100 plumes, that were of value among them; and if he 
didn’t have it, to pay they sold him as a slave. 

If someone usurped lands, changing the boundaries and 
limits or land marks, either in the hills and woods or on 
cultivated lands, the lord sent observers and examiners; 
and they ordered the usurper to pay [a fine] and to place 
the land marks and boundaries with new signs so that they 
do not return to dispute about it. 

He who stole plumes in the woods of someone else where 
they raised the birds they had, or cacao, or some other 
similar thing, must pay with the fine already mentioned.” 

He was punished with death who killed the bird of the 
rich plumes [quetzal], because there was nothing of greater 
value; they used the plumes like money, and in consequence 
they held him [the bird killer] as a great danger to the 
community.19§ 

If a man borrowed something and lost it and did not 
return it, always he was ordered to pay. 

He who received something on trust, if he did not pay 
in the time indicated, was taken before the lord and 
ordered to return it. If someone took a great many things 
on credit, from certain men and from others, and then was 





194 Zufiga, “petition, plea.” 

195 Zuniga, “money fine for a crime.” 
196 Translated from Las Casas, 626-628. 
197 Translated from Las Casas, 628. 

198 Translated from Las Casas, 617. 
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unable to pay, they sold the debtor (ah kaz 1°), and what 
they got for him the creditors gave the lord. Other times, 
as when someone plundered the town, they garroted him. 


""". To bear false testimony (cavanik 2°°) was consid- 
ered very bad and they had a proper name for it as for 
robbery and adultery. The fine they gave one who 
was shown to have lied, giving false testimony, was: the 
lord reprimanded him harshly, dishonoring his word, and 
ordered him to pay 10, 15 or 20 plumes according to his 
feeling. ... 

[he same tortures [as given unconfessed but accused 
adulterers] they gave thieves until they confessed the 
truth.°° 

Suits (cokmel, tucup *°*) frequently in connection 
with boundaries involved litigation (cokmelah, tu- 
cupeh **) which lasted into post-Conquest times. 
Testimony (canavinakbal *°*) took the form of maps, 
like figure 4, from a Kekchi suit, and documents such 
as the “Titulo del Barrio de Santa Ana, 1565” 
describing the travels, places occupied and named nat- 
ural boundaries demonstrating territorial claims. 

And, as Las Casas said, there were always gossipers 
and detracters (ahchubal, ahcutal *°*) to create troubles 
where there were none.” 


Provinces 

The provinces, political units larger than the town 
and its hinterland, are difficult to define. 
points out that the Quiche king of Ututlan “confirms, 
approves and authorizes appointments and _ activities 
in neighboring kingdoms like Tecucistlan (Rabinal 
Ouiche), Quatimala (Cakchiquel) and Atitlan (Tzutu- 
hil).”°°" Then he writes that such independent 
Ouiche speaking towns as Oloquitan and Chiquimula, 
near Ututlan, came to the aid of the Quiche in battle 

8 That control over Tecucist- 
an (Rabinal) and Guatamala was very loose is clear 
in Ximenez’ statements that the Cakchiquel frontier 
against the Quiche was at Chimaltenango; *°® and the 
Quiche frontier against the Rabinaleb was at Xoya- 
baj.° The Annals of the Cakchiquel and the Popul 
Vuh both describe power politics; wars, alliances and 


Las Casas 


against the Spaniards. 


fallings out among these groups 
For the Pokoman, however, the data are still more 
vague. Ximenez writes that, according to some old 


199 Moran. “Kaz, kasquil—debt; thing bought for which 
som owes.” Zuniga adds, “pix vinkchi—obligation to pay 

is indicated by a sign worn for the duration.” 

209 Moran, “Kana vinak—witness, who gives testimony.” 

*01 Translated from Las Casas, 628-629. Zufiga gives canch 
for captured thief or adulterer who has been caught in the act. 


a and Moran. 





11ga. 
-06 Las Casas, 627. 
207 Las Casas, 616. 
“9S Las Casas, 616. These towns had their own lords and 
ministers independently of Ututlan. 
209 Ximenez, 1: 77. 
“10 Thid., 484. 
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papers, the lands and buildings occupied by the Rabinal 
were once the property of those of Coban which the 
Rabinaleb, with Cakchiquel allies,?"1 took, sacrificing 
the people to their idols.2‘* These were the sites of 
Nim Pokom (Chuitinamit) and Cakyup, and un- 
doubtedly others. This implies that the lord of Coban 
had a large province with at least eight or nine major 
towns. There were two small indications that Coban 
had a partly Pokoman population in  pre-Conquest 
times.*2°) “Jnah coban—I am a citizen of Coban,” 
an example of usage in Zufiga’s Pokom dictionary, 
ca. 1608, and Thomas Gage, visiting at Coban, learned 
the rudiments of Pokom before he went to preach at 
Petapa and Amatitlan. Several towns in Alta Vera- 
paz are today listed as combined Kekchi and Pokonchi 
by Stoll. 

However, Ximenez says twice that the town of 
Tucurub was the head of the Pocomchi.*"4 

Many of the southern Pokoman were apparently 
under the loose control of the lord of Acasaguastlan,??5 
although Fuentes y Guzman, claims that Amatitlan, 
Pinula, ete., were of the territory of Petapa.*"¢ 

Turning to the dictionary materials of Zufliga and 
Moran, we find no definite information. Both give 
the following terms: 


haurik—kingdom, seignory, domain, empire 
ihaual—empire, principality, kingdom 
iyguehual—lady or queen’s domain 
ivquehaurik—lady or queen’s kingdom, seignory 


It is possible that these were words for what Las 
Casas called “provinces,” or were extended to have 
that meaning when a lord built his personal prestige 
and power. I am inclined to think that customary 
usage applied thaurik to the tenamit and its dependent 
hamlets and Jands under the direct control of a lord. 

It seems dubious that a woman was ever actually 
the head of a government as is implied by the terms 
ivguehual and txrquehaurik, although a strong lady 
might, on the death of her husband and lord, hold a 
temporary regency. It is more probable that these 
refer to a “land dowry” given a lord’s daughter upon 
her marriage to another lord. 

The character of provinces in Verapaz implied in 
las Casas’ description of seating a new lord on his 


1 Recinos and Gertz, 1953: 66. 

212 Ximenez, 1: 74-75; also Rabinal Achi, 1862: 22, 26, 35. 
\lthough later, the lord of the Rabinaleb married his younger 
brother, the lord of Cakyup, to the daughter of the lord of 
Coban. The marriage was arranged in pre-Conquest times but 
carried out under Dominican auspices. Ximenez, 194, and 
Milla, 1: 537. 

“13 Nimenez, 1: 490, writes of the independent Kekchi cacique 
of that land of Chamelco which is adjacent to Coban. 

214 Nimenez, 1: 268 and 317. 

“15 See section, Pipil Problem. 

216 Fuentes y Guzman, 1: 270; Juarros, 437, writes that 
Petapa was under the authority of Cazhualan, sovereign of one 
of the four great districts tributary to no other, discussed in 
section on Pipil Problem. 
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mat was one of loose alliance and recognition of the 
power of a supreme lord by weaker neighbors. Las 
Casas’ sections on diplomacy and warfare confirm this 
interpretation. In the South, the dying lord designated 
one of his sons as his successor, and at the funeral 
one of the important activities, the presentation of the 
selected heirs of subsidiary lords to the new prince, 
was made. While this implies a tighter power struc- 
ture it is the same type as in Verapaz.*?" 


They had another manner of receiving tribute with the 
pretext of keeping peace with such and such a town or 
province. Thus they took one contribution through the 
town and province, to which the lord and then all of the 
principales and officials of the government and justice con- 
tributed. This collected, they carried it to the lord. He 
sent his ambassadors (ah tacab, ah tzamhel) 748 to the 
other lord with whom he wishes to be friends; and sent 
him half, or a third or a fourth part of all that has been 
gathered, more or less according to the most decent thing 
to himself and to his understanding of the other lord. 

The ambassadors walked erect into the house of the lord 
to whom they have come, and they placed his present before 
him. Then they made their speech, being seated on their 
knees. They referred to him the love that their lord held 
for him, and said that their lord thought always of con- 
serving it. They begged him that he likewise hold it for 
[their lord] always; and thus that they be good friends. 
If the lord thus called upon with a gift, held no complaint 
of him who sent the gift and ambassadors, he replied with 
a happy face that he gave thanks for the good will which 
he held, and that he took much pleasure in the gift, of 
which he ordered almost a fifteenth part given to the mes- 
sengers. He offered his part, as is said to the tenth, to 
his gods; some placed it in their temple, others burned it 
in honor of the gods. It was held a sin of irreligion to 
keep any of such a gift. 

The ambassadors having been discharged, with pleasure, 
after some days, the lord ordered others to travel and visit 
the lord who has called on him, with his owa present. And 
if the first lord held some complaint toward the visiting 
one, he did not receive his gift but sent it back, discharging 
the ambassadors rudely and telling them that there is no 
peace with him if he is not satisfied in such and such a 
thing, or such land or place not restored to him. And this 
was felt among them to be a great affront, and until they 
were harmonized, they received nothing from one another. 

This manner of tribute . . . in the end was all turned to 
the service of the lords . . . by sending part of the portion 
gathered as a gift it was certain that the other lord would 
have to respond with another such and perhaps larger than 
that which he had been sent. . . .*'9 


Towns with whom friendly relations had never been 
established or with whom such relations had broken 
down, frequently were at war. From the example of 
the Rabinal Quiche at Nim Pokom and the long post- 
Conquest land suits it is clear that territorial conquest 
was often an object. The warfare Las Casas describes 
was primarily for sacrificial slaves. 


They had captains for the wars,**° permanent and deputy 
captains and others subject to these like sergeants; they 

217 Fuentes y Guzman, 1932: 1: 265-267. 

218 Zuniga. 

219 Translated from Las Casas, 622-623. 

220 See table 14 for a list of captain’s titles. 
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had their ensign bearers (ah lacam**!) of their banners 
(lacam, lacamilcha, lacamil laval**"), and other officials 
who had the job of distribution of food and drink to the 
people of war (ah nimlahimaz, rimazil taque ahlaval, ah 
laval, ah cha, at catun***), Others or the same ones had 
to provide for their firewood, erect field houses and do al] 
the other necessary things. .. . 

In connection with wars they proceeded with the greatest 
prudence, principally with regard to secrecy. They de- 
termined when and who: the number of people, fortifica- 
tions (chahal retenamit),*** the arms (tiquimbal, chica- 
tunenik **°), without raising any suspicions (ali mukche, 
spy °°), until the hour that the people were ordered to 
gather at the doors of the house and palace of the king, 
where they supplied them their bows and arrows (pizk,2*7 
bow, cham,?*8 arrow, ah cham,**° archer), their spears and 
shields (picop),*°° with their standard of very beautiful 
feathers and their banners.**! 


Additional weapons were “to.bal cahan, a stirrup of 


929 


(ah pub, blow gunner ),*"*, or nak, blow gun.” *** De- 
fensive heavy cotton armor was worn, ixcapupul, 
xakpot, xcayupil, as a jacket against arrows.**’ They 
also had war trumpets, Aum.?%* 


In populous places with a large number of citizens and 
people, they did not buy slaves for sacrifice, but 15 or 20 
days or more before the ceremony in which they had the 
custom to offer sacrifices of human blood, they sent a 
certain number of soldiers, as many as are sufficient to win 
over some town of the enemy (ah tza, ah zouin, ah kakcach, 
ahocual 7); and they took captives (caneh *%*) all they 
could. From these they gave the number needed for the 
sacrifice and divided with the lord those that belong to him 
by custom, and the warriors divided the rest among them- 
selves. This sacrifice of slaves taken in war was that 
which they felt most acceptable; not so much those that 
they bought, because if they sacrificed bought slaves, it was 
in default of any taken in war.?*® 


The methods of prestige buildings and territorial 
expansion exposed in Las Casas’ record of diplomacy 
and warfare explain “provinces” and supreme lords. 
Through displeasure, refusal of a diplomatic return 
gift and demand, a strong lord backed by numerous 
and prosperous kinsmen and clans was in a position 
to raid the agricultural hamlets and scattered settle- 


221 Zuniga and Moran. 

222 Zuniga and Moran: banner, ensign, war banner. 
223 Zufliga and Moran: people of war, soldiers. 

224 Moran, “guards of the pueblo.” 

225 Zuniga. 

226 Moran. 

227 Zufliga and Moran. 

228 Moran. 

29 Zuiliga. 

230 Moran. 

231 Las Casas, 623. 

232 Zuniga. 

233 [bid, 

234 Moran. 

235 Zuniga and Moran. 

236 Moran: “a large trumpet of a great calabash like a horn.” 
37 Zuniga and Moran. 

38 Zuniga. 

239 Las Casas, 623. 
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TABLE 14 
TERMS AND TITLES FOR CAPTAINS 


Ahpo imaz—captain general of the army! 
Kale imaz—title of captain? 
Lolmay—title and office of captain! 
Chocoh imaz—captain, military prince? 
Hulaval—captain, military prince? 

Hu imaz—captain, military prince? 
Huquem—captain, military prince? 
(Huquemchanal or xah—captain of the dance?) 
Hucha—captain, leader of the army? 
Holchan—captain, leader of the army? 
Cahu—our leader, superior in the army? 


1 Zuniga. 
2 Moran. 
See table 6. 


The first four titles also appear as family names. 


ments for sacrificial victims and slaves until his de- 
mand was met. The two ultimatums Las Casas noted 
were territorial. 

In the absence of information on the number of towns 
and districts that paid tribute to a particular lord it 
is not possible to define the size of Pokom provinces. 
The memoria of the barrio of Santa Ana lays claim to 
an extensive territory in northern Alta Verapaz. In 
the South, Yampuk and Chinautla were subject to 
Mixco; and Petapa was apparently the center for most 
of the lake district. It would have been extremely 
helpful if Las Casas and Fuentes y Guzman had named 
the towns which sent representatives to lord’s funerals, 
marriages, and investitures. The description by 
Fuentes y Guzinan of subsidiary lords bringing their 
sons and heirs for recognition by the new lord implies 
a firmer hereditary pattern of more stable relationships 
than in Verapaz, disrupted by the intrusion of the 
Rabinal Quiche. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is difficult to assess, on the basis of fragmentary 
data, the extent to which Spanish concepts of law and 
state effected the writings of the missionary lexicog- 
raphers and Las Casas. Spain herself still had a 
feudal organization, although a highly evolved one. 
The Spanish knights succeeded in driving out the last 
of the Moslems and bringing the separate provinces 
under one control a scant half-century before Las 
Casas’ peaceful conquest of Verapaz. Certainly the 
familiar organization was the source of the early 
writers’ terms, king, vassal, kingdom, and province. 
But the legal code Las Casas reports with its funda- 
mental concepts of tort and crime based on a well- 
developed idea of state and public welfare, inherent 
in the definitions of crimes punished with death and 
the types of fines and penalties, is not as susceptible to 
distortion as the identification and naming of political 
offices. 


If definition and analysis are based on the activities 
and relationships described by Las Casas, Fuentes y 
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Guzman, and the dictionary writers, most of the prob- 
lems of Spanish interpretation are obviated. 

The major unsolved question is in the area of events 
and roles undescribed—those of the Pokom priests. 
Censorship was religious and the high priest one of 
the first removed from office by the Spaniards. From 
Las Casas’ brief statement about the religious hier- 
archy, and from fuller data on other Maya groups, I 
suspect that the high priest was the peak of the political 
hierarchy by virtue of his control of all religious 
activity. 

The political structure, from a secular angle, then, 
was one which had a lord at the top, selected from the 
sons or close kinsmen of the previous lord by a council 
of hereditary nobles and molam lords, or in the South, 
designated by his father, before the lord’s death. The 
obligations of the lord were judicial, military, and 
ceremonial. His life crises and those of his immediate 
descendents were occasions for ritual reminder to all, 
and intense recapitulation of social obligations and 
prestige and control mechanisms. 

At the time of his investiture a new lord was po- 
tentially a one-town or a provincial ruler. His power 
depended in part upon personal ability and _ prestige 
building, and in part upon the numerical and economic 
state of the population he headed. 

The lord was paralleled or superseded, by a religious 
lord, the high priest, whose power was great through 
his control of religious activities and the all-important 
divinitory prognostications for every state undertaking. 
The personalities of the two would have strongly ef- 
fected the interpretations of the roles. 

All free men were “younger brothers”. of, or vassals 
to, the lord. From these the lord appointed officials, 
choosing from among the principales for the higher 
offices and from among lesser men for-smaller positions. 
The high tax collectors, market judges, seneschals,?*° 
and keeper of the exchequer were certainly principales. 
Ambassadors to other lords were the lord’s own kins- 
men. 

Permanent military captains were apparently always 
from the upper:class and there is indication in the 
lists of family names that the office was hereditary. 

The government income which came personally to 
the lord, provided funds and materials for diplomatic 
gifts, religious ceremonies, army equipment, and _ re- 
wards for service. The regular tax of plumes, assessed 
by households was augmented by income taxes in 
kind, head taxes on marriages and births, excise taxes 
on all merchants, and levies for the lord’s rituals of 
investiture, marriage, and death. The lord’s “take” 
from military ventures, the confiscation of stolen goods 
and fines paid by delinquents must have been con- 


siderable. In addition to these sources his own lands 
produced both food and rents. 





240 The officials who supervised cultivated lands and crops, 
portioning out the lots. 
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The roles of kinship groups and the kinship system 
were changing. Clan heads fulfilled an important ob- 
ligation as council members and as judges of small 
claims courts for minor thefts, fights, and arguments. 
To what degree of kinship the obligation of assistance 
in paying fines reached is unstated, but probably was 
confined to fourth cousins. Some marriages required 
contributions from the entire clan; un- 
doubtedly restricted to the lineage. Lineages and 
extended households were clearly becoming more im- 
portant units in terms of politically and religiously 


many were 


advantageous offices. 

Pokoman economy was, of course, agricultural and 
based primarily on household consumption, but it was 
rich enough to support a learned group of writers, 
priests, and merchants as well as the military organiza- 
tions essential for protection. The whole picture, how- 
ever, is one of a society that has contracted and 
reorganized and developed initial impetus in a new 
direction. Town development was moderate; it 
reached beyond a purely military and religious con- 
centration, so characteristic of the “urbs” of the 800’s 
in Western Europe, but had not attained the urban 
features of heterogeneity and size, or lost kinship based 
on territorial organization. 
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Only two features prevent defining the Pokomay 
political system as feudal in type: the absence of clear 
statement that lands were awarded for military service 
and the presence of a council of elder principales. The 
incipient organization of provinces with subsidiary lords 
obligated to an overlord for tribute and military assist- 
ance was on the way to full-fledged feudal development, 
In some instances during the lifetime of a powerful 
lord the provincial structure undoubtedly qualified, 
but it had not quite reached the point of requisite 
hereditary obligation. And the council of elders re- 
mained, although they assembled at the lord’s will and 
were apparently conscious of their subordinate position. 
Swift capital punishment of insubordination contributed 
to holding the council in check. 

The antecedents of Pokoman feudal style political 
institutions bear little resemblance to those of mediaeval 
Western Europe, excepting for two general features: 
(1) confused conditions resulting from the breakdown 
of a classic development, and (2), which is partially a 
particular aspect of the first, the vital importance of 
protection of the producing farmers in an agricultural 
society with strong emphasis on class and_ religious 
orientation. 
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